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epresenting an increase of 630,000 
os N compared with that in ex- 
stence on Feb. 1, 1954. 

“It is highly probable that an addi- 
ional 600,000 or more tons N capaci- 
y will come in during the next 12-18 
onths from plants now under con- 
tuction or which are now in the 
al planning stages,” the department 
ates, 

In addition to nitrogen derived 
om anhydrous ammonia, some 240,- 
) to 265,000 tons N a year could 
so be made available from by- 
oduct ammonium sulfate, ammonia 


ontinues, 


Total current annual capacity for 
nitrogen in all forms, thus, may be 
onsidered to be approximately 38,- 
100,000 tons N, which amounts .to 
early 260,000 tons N a month. 


The accompanying chart shows 
lonthly production and imports of 
trogen during the past two fertilizer 
"ars. Production is separated into 
‘Product (principally ammonium 
ulfate), synthetic ammonium sul- 
te, ammonium nitrate and other 
nthetic nitrogen (total ammonia-N 
ntent of ammonium nitrate and 
nthetic sulfate). The latter cate- 
ory Includes all ammonia used as 
a or in solutions, for making urea, 
ag nitrate, nitric acid (other 
“ that used to make ammonium 
ate), and other products for which 
uction data are not available. 
1s estimated that ammonia dis- 
ap as anhydrous and in solu- 
‘or ammoniating mixed fertiliz- 
® direct soil application and mis- 
neous industrial uses, accounts 
(Continued on Page 21) 


MONTHLY SUPPLIES OF CHEMICAL 


ertilizer Industry in Best 
Dosition to Meet Demand, Says 
ommerce Department Report 


WASHINGTON — Except for possible shipping delays during the rush 
lelivery season this spring, the fertilizer industry is in a fine position to supply 
rrincipal plant food materials to agriculture, according to an industry report 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce in the current issue of “Chemical and 
Rubber.” This publication, issued monthly by the Business and Defense Serv- 
es Administration, says that the industry has never before possesSed the 
apacity to produce at such a high rate. 

According to the report, total capacity for anhydrous ammonia in the 
JS. as of Feb. 1, 1955, is estimated to be some 2,840,000 tons, nitrogen content, 


quor and organic wastes, the report | 
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Grain Insect Control 
Stressed North 
Central ESA Meeting 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


LANSING, MICH.—Developing the 
theme, “Today and The Next Ten 
Years in Entomology,” the North 
Central Branch of the Entomological 
Society of America held its 10th an- 
nual conference at Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State College, here. The 
meeting occupied two full days, 
March 24 and 25. Entomologists 
present represented not only the mid- 
dle west, but also surrounding states 
as well as Canada and other coun- 
tries. More than 300 persons regis- 
tered for the event. 

Dr. Harold Gunderson, Iowa State 
College, Ames, took over the duties 
of chairman to succeed Dr. T. C. 
Allen, University of Wisconsin. Chair- 
man elect, who will assume his duties 
in 1956, is Clarence Mickel, Depart- 
ment of Entomology, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. Dr. Mickel will 
succeed Dr. Gunderson as chairman 


Fertilizer Control Bill 


Passes in Arizona 


PHOENIX—A bill to regulate the 
manufacture and sale of fertilizers 
and agricultural minerals, providing 
for testing and setting up penalties 
for mislabeling, has been given final 
passage by the Arizona Legislature. 


Georgia Firm Sold 

ATLANTA—The Brooks Chemical 
Co. of Quitman, Ga., has been sold 
by owners E. M. and Q. M. Mathis 
to the Southeastern Liquid Fertilizer 
Co., of Albany. The sale included the 
bulk plant and part of the equipment. 
Harry Jenkins of Albany has been 
named by Southeastern to manage 
the Quitman plant. 


FIRST PESTICIDE TOLERANCES 
ESTABLISHED UNDER MILLER LAW 


WASHINGTON — George P. Lar- 
rick, commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, has announced that he has 
signed an order establishing the first 
tolerances under Public Law 518, 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, which became law 
in July, 1954. The order was pub- 
lished in the March 25 Federal Reg- 
ister. 


The tolerances are established for 


residues of a weed killer, SES (2, 


4 - dichlorophenoxyethyl - sulfate) 
manufactured by Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp., New York. Six 
parts per million of SES residues 
will be permitted in or on potatoes, 


peanuts, peanut hulls and peanut 
hay; and 2 parts per million will be 
permitted in or on asparagus and 
strawberries. 


Mr. Larrick said that evidence sub- 
mitted by the manufacturer shows 
that the permitted residues on food 
will be safe. 

He said that tolerances for resi- 
dues from other agricultural sprays 
and dusts for which petitions are be- 
ing received will now be announced 
in the future by publication in the 
Federal Register. 

“Establishment of these formal tol- 
erances will help to insure that farm- 
ers can produce crops that are free 
from harmful amounts of the poison- 

(Continued on page 21) 


at next year’s meeting, scheduled to 
be held at Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


Subjects covered at the meeting 
included many phases of agricul- 
tural pest control. Attracting un- 
usual interest, however, were ses- 
sions on cereal crop insects and a 
panel discussion on control of in- 
sects attacking stored products. 


That preventative measures are 
important to keep weevils and other 
grain infesting insects from gaining 
a foothold in storage places, was seen 
by at least two of the speakers in 
the symposium on stored products 
insects. H. H. Walkden, USDA ento- 
mologist, discussed various means of 
fumigating stored grains, enumerat- 
ing a number of the methods used in 
the past and at the present for this 
purpose. He indicated that forced 
circulation of air through grain stor- 
age places makes possible the intro- 
duction of fumigants throughout the 
mass, thus making possible a more 
thorough job of reaching all portions 
of the bin. 


However, in looking ahead ten 
years, Dr. Walkden said he expects 
to see an increased use of preven- 
tive rather than curative methods 
of controlling insect infestations in 
grain. “The grain farmers will raise 
it clean, and keep it that way,” he 
predicted, An increasing use of the 


(Continued on page 24) 


Production to Start 


In Israel Pesticide 
Plant This Year 


NEW YORK—A $2,500,000 chlorine 
and caustic soda plant now under 
construction by the Electrochemical 
Industries (Frutarom) Ltd., on a 75- 
acre site 10 miles north of Haifa, will 
begin production toward the end of 
this year, according to Yaacov Sal- 
mon, chairman of the company. Mr. 
Salmon, who visited the U.S. recent- 
ly, said that the enterprise is still 
open to an additional investment of 
some $200,000. Close to $1 million of 
the company’s capital was supplied 
by American investors, mainly from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Cleveland. The Israel Government ex- 
tended a long-term loan of $1,250,000 
to the new venture which has been 

(Continued on page 25) 


FOA Authorization 


WASHINGTON — Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration has announced a 
$1,350 authorization to Iran for equip- 
ment for insect and plant disease 
control work. The ending delivery 
date is June 30. 
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1955 Corn Price 
Support Rates to Be 
Based on $1.58 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that minimum price support rates for 
1955-crop corn in the commercial and 
noncommercial corn-producing areas 
will be based on $1.58 bu., which is 
87% of the Feb. 15 corn parity price. 

Price support rates in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area will be 
at 87% level, but because corn acre- 
age allotments are in effect in the 
commercial areas for 1955, the law 
provides that rates in the noncom- 
mercial producing area will be 75% 
of the commercial area support rates. 

Support rates under the 1954 pro- 
gram were based on $1.62 bu. which 
was 90% of parity. 

The minimum support rate of $1.58 
bu. for 1955-crop corn will not be 
reduced but may be increased if a 
combination of the corn parity price 


as of Oct. 1, 1955 (the beginning of 
the marketing year) and the supply 
percentage as of that date indicates a 
higher minimum level of support. 

Rates by counties for price -sup- 
port loans and purchase agreements 
will be announced at a later date. 

To be eligible for corn price sup- 
port in the commercial producing 
area, producers must be in compli- 
ance with corn acreage allotments. 

Allotments for the 1955 corn crop 
in the commercial area announced on 
Jan. 31 were based on corn supply 
and consumption estimates. The allot- 
ment of 49,842,697 acres calls for 
increase of about 8% in the 1955 
commercial area as compared with 
the allotment for the identical area 
in 1954. (See page 1 of the Feb. 7 
issue of Croplife.) 

A total of 805 counties in 21 states 
is included in the 1955 commercial 
area. Counties outside this area are 
in the noncommercial area under the 
price support program and do not 
have acreage allotments. 


Citrus Advisory Group 
Urges More Research 


On Pests, Disease 


WASHINGTON — At its annual 
meeting in Washington recently the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Cit- 
rus Fruit Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee stressed the 
need for an expanding research pro- 
gram on citrus to keep pace with 
problems facing the industry. The 
committee urged also that plant- 
quarantine work at the country’s 
borders be greatly strengthened to 
prevent entrance of dangerous insects 
and diseases from abroad. 

Recommendations given top prior- 
ity by the committee at this year’s 
meeting included expanded work on 
“spreading decline”—a serious disease 
of citrus trees, expansion of all phases 
of the research program on the Mex- 
ican fruit fly, and expanded work on 
chemical control of decay in citrus 
fruits during storage and transit. 
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Sell these weep 


and watch your 2,4-D Sales Climb! 


‘There’s a basic reason why you can increase your 2,4-D 
sales and profits with Pittsburgh Weed Killers. These 
field-tested herbicides consistently provide more uni- 
formand dependable weed-killing results because they’re 
Quality-Controlled from coal to packaged product at our 
basic and integrated agricultural chemical plant. This 
orn assurance of quality is your assurance of increased 


es and satisfied customers. 


Standard for Quality 


Pittsburgh's broad family of tested, easy-to-use 2,4-D 
formulations enables you to sell the right formulation 
for every weed-killing job. And like all Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemicals, these formulations are backed 
by a complete advertising, merchandising and point-of- 
sale program to bring customers into your store. Write 
today for full information on how you can make more 
agricultural chemical profits the “Pittsburgh” way. 


baa GOAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © FINE CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


For immediate information about Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemicals, write or call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical office at: 

Atlanta + Los Angeles * Chicago + Dallas 
Memphis + Minneapolis + New York + San Francisco 
St. Lovis * Walla Walla * Omaha + Denver 


ss60 
* PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON * COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRORY 


Olin Mathieson 
Earnings Show 


Increase in 1954 


NEW YORK —In the annual 
port distributed to shareholders », 
cently, John M. Olin, chairman, a); 
Thomas S. Nichols, president, an 
nounced that Olin Mathieson Chen; 
cal Corp. and its consolidated sub. 
sidiaries in the U.S. and Canag 
achieved 1954 net earnings of $3 
292,000, an improvement of near) 
14% over the 1953 earnings of $3) 
093,000 on a pro forma basis. 


After preferred dividends, th. 
1954 net profit was equivalent to 
$3.02 per share on 11,006,365 com. 
mon shares outstanding at the 1954 
year end as compared with $2.77 
per share on 10,495,599 common 
shares outstanding a year ago. 
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Omitted from the net earnings fofe'°4 
both years are the foreign earning Teper 


in countries with unrestricted cy 
rencies which were previously con 
solidated in the statements of 
predecessor corporations. Such ex 
cluded earnings in 1954 were $1,181, 
000 or 11¢ common share against $1, 
750,000 or 17¢ per common share ex 
cluded in 1953. Also excluded from th 
reported net earnings of the consoli 
dated corporation were addition 
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earnings relating to operations jgpt these 
foreign countries with restricted cug™powder P 
rencies representing $3,061,000 igpy home 
1954 and $1,051,000 in 1953. TOWETS, | 

On a world-wide basis after 
back all such foreign earnings the secticid 
1954 net profit reached a total qllle. The 
$38,584,000 or $3.41 per share, 0 produ 
17% over 1953’s $32,894,000, or $3.4 Mr. Du 
per share. rom Pur 

The consolidated sales of Old. with 
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Mathieson Chemical Corp. in 193 
were $470,108,000 against 19 
$464,605,000. Excluded from the 
totals ars sales of $38,982,000 fro 
foreign operations in 1954 and $32 
704,000 in 1953. On a worldwide basi 
after elimination of inter-compal 
transactions, the 1954 sales total 
$497,489,000, or an improvement 


2% over the 1953 total of $488,243@Phich per: 
000. er of sf 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. ments for 
sulted from the merger of Olin IM his pre: 


dustries, Inc., and Mathieson Cheng chief g 
cal Corp. Aug. 31, 1954. gineerin; 
tober, 1! 

The report noted that industrial |, 


chemical operations for the ye: 
were at Satisfactory levels, tha 
sales of agricultural chemicals, ¢y 
plosives and fine paper increase 
over those in 1953 and that inten 
national operations continued 
grow despite currency problems | ant. 

several important markets. 


The corporation’s current exp4 
sion program involves an estimat 
expenditure of $50 million for new! 
cilities, the report revealed. 
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Dorr-Oliver Opens award ¢ 
ety 
Two New Offices fety Pires 
STAMFORD, CONN.—Dorr-Olig, Council 
Inc., has announced the relocationfm’'® 1954 
its Chicago office in Merchandg@f’*st in th 
Mart and the opening of a new offi’ 89% low 
in the Midland Bldg. in Cleveland.” °0-call 
The staff formerly located in | gue ISS 
Chicago and Evanston will be based 
in the new Chicago office. It a Previc 
serve as headquarters of the Cent _ rat 
Sanitary Division managed by 
Lindell and the Central Industrial Chievi 
vision under the direction of & C 
Johnson. acciden 
R. R. Denison, central industi@g °Ppose 
sales engineer, and J. N. McKenna | 
the Central Sanitary Division Qiew Insec 
staff the office in Cleveland. 
PAN FRAD 
CHEMISTRY IN AGRICULTURE powe 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS—A pres: 
built around “Chemistry in Agr! 
ture” will be held in the high s¢ 
auditorium here April 15, spons¢ 
by the East Texas Chamber of 4 
merce. 
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jamond Announces 
»omotion of Three 


ngineering Executives 


CLEV ELAND — Diamond Alkali 
o. has announced the promotion of 
‘oe veteran engineering executives. 


inual re 


ders re 

man, and intees : 

lent, an George V. Dupont, chief staff engi- 
n Chemifieer of the Central Engineering Dept. 
ated subMllkince October, 1954, who becomes 
of manufacturing operations 
; of $344or Diamond Black Leaf Co., which 
of nearlylvas recently organized by Diamond 
s of $30 Virginia~-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
S. » carry on the manufacture and 


marketing of Black Leag pest-control 


products. 
Robert C. Sutter, formerly chief 


365 
the 1964 proup engineer of the Central Engi- 
ith $271fMpecring Dept.’s staff section at 

Painesville, Ohio, 1s named assistant 


Hirector of engineering, a newly cre- 


ated position. 
rnings foal paward J. Loeffler, Jr., for the past 
1 earningg:. months senior project engineer in 
icted Cur: entral engineering, succeeds Mr. 
ously COMME. iter as chief group engineer for the 
@epartment’s Painesville section. 
eae a At his new post, Mr. Dupont will be 
gainst $1gmesponsible for manufacturing opera- 
share exgpions at Diamond Black 
:4 from ti Richmond, Va.; ‘Louisville, Ky.; 
he consolamlontgomery, Ala.; and Waco, Texas. 


hese operations include formulation 


secmabeng, t these locations of pesticides in 


eas Bpowder pellet and liquid form for use 
061,000 igpy home gardeners and commercial 
3 owers, as well as extraction of nico- 


fter addinggte and production of nicotine-based 


rnings { ecticides at Richmond and Louis- 
a rel Mille. The four plants employ about 
share 50 production personnel. f 


Mr. Dupont was graduated in 1934 
rom Purdue University, Lafayette, 
nd., with a B.S. degree in chemical 
ngineering. He joined Diamond in 
940, and since then has served the 


00, or $3.0 


s of Oli 
‘p. in 19% 
mst 19 


from theg™empany in various engineering ca- 

82,000 fro acities, including three years _as 

4 and $3qpanager of the Central Engineering 

\dwide basigge?t. 

rer-compat Mr. Sutter, Diamond’s new assist- 

es total t director of engineering, is also a 

‘ovement @eteran of 15 years service, during 

of $488,24fhich period he has handled a num- 
er of special engineering assign- 

val Corp. ments for Diamond, the latest prior 

of Olin I@ his present promotion being that 

eson Chen™™m chief group engineer for central 
gineering’s Painesville staff since 
tober, 1954. 

t industri tn succeeding him as chief group 

r the yeMMicineer for the department at 

levels, tha@binesville, Mr. Loeffler assumes di- 

emicals, HBection of a staff of 35 engineers, 

r and clerical personnel 

that intending major engineering assign- 

mtinued “ents for Diamond’s Painesville 

problems 

ets. 

rrent exgamerican Potash 

an 

n for new Mins Safety Award 

wee. LOS ANGELES—American Potash 
Chemical Corp. has been presented 

ns award of honor by the National 


Nety Council for the company’s 
S ety record set during 1954. This is 


Council's highest award. 
relocationfg’* 1954 accident rate was the 
Merchand@™@’®st in the company’s history and 


€ a new off” 89% lower than the Safety Coun- 


Cleveland. S°called “par accident rate.” 
cated in! gTwte 's set by a system of compu- 
vill be hou - based on the particular com- 
ffice. It Wa,’ Previous accident rate and the 


ident rate for the chemical in- 
try as a whole. 


1 achieving the mark, American 


yf the Cent 
iged by 0. 


dustrial 
ion of & Chemical Corp. held lost- 
* accidents to a low frequency of 
ral indust ’S Opposed to the par rate of 5.0. 
I, McKenna 
Insecticide 
FRANCISCO—A new insecti- 
RICULTUR be powder form has made its 
S—A prog nce California, manufac- 
ry in Agr x by Wilco of Los Angeles. It is 
he high scm" by the trade name of “BIF 
15, sponst Powder” and contains 
umber of chlordane, and pyrethrins. It is 


ne advertised under the slogan 
© H-Bomb of Insect Powders.” 


Harry C. Moore 
Retires from Armour 


ATLANTA — Harry C. Moore, di- 
rector of purchases (fertilizer ma- 
terials) of Armour Fertilizer Works 
has announced his retirement, after 
47 years of service, effective April 1, 
1955. 

Mr. Moore started in 1907 as as- 
sistant chemist in the Atlanta Di- 
vision Laboratory of Armour Ferti- 
lizer Works and became chemist in 
charge of this laboratory in 1908. 
In 1920 he became chief chemist of 
Armour Fertilizer Works and director 
of chemical control. 

In 1926-27 Mr. Moore began the 
commercial ammoniation of super- 
phosphate and fertilizers using am- 
moniacal liquor (B-grade liquor con- 
taining 25% to 30% NH:) and fol- 
lowed later by anhydrous ammonia 
and ammonia (nitrogen) solutions. 

In this early work mineral acids, 
sulfuric and phosphoric, were also 
used with ammoniacal liquors to 


GIANT SERVANT OF AGRICULTURE 


make granular fertilizers. Several 
patents were issued in his name 
covering these various processes. 


In 1938 Mr. Moore became director 
of purchases (fertilizer materials) 
and later was named vice president 
of Armour Fertilizer Works and also 
assistant vice president of Armour & 
Co. 


Specialist in Grain 

Sanitation Named 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the temporary appointment of Clyde 
C. Noyes, Lincoln, Neb., to the Feder- 
2 Extension Service, effective March 

C. M. Ferguson, administrator of 
the extension service, said Mr. Noyes 
will join with USDA specialists in 
assisting the state extension services 
in an intensified educational program 
on grain sanitation. He will be on 
leave from the University of Ne- 
braska, where he has been state 
leader of extension programs. 
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2,4-D Reduces Orange 
Splitting, Say Scientists 


BERKELEY, CAL. — Splitting of 
oranges while still on the tree can 
be reduced up to 60% by spraying 
with 2,4-D, according to two Uni- 
versity of California scientists, Dr. 
W. W. Stewart and Dr. L. C. Erick- 
son. 


The scientists warned growers. 


using the sprays to avoid excessive 
quantities since too heavy an appli- 
cation of 2,4-D can harm fruit quality 
and possibly harm leaves. Although 
the chemical does not harm the in- 
ternal quality of the orange, exces- 
sive applications can affect the ap- 
pearance of the skin, the two re- 
searchers report. 


TEXAS WEEDS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS—Two of the 
state’s worst weeds, bindweed and 
blueweed, now occur on 42% of the 
farms in the Texas Panhandle, says 
Dr. Allen F, Wiese, specialist at the 
Amarillo Experiment Station. 


The knowledge farmers have gained in 
past planting seasons holds promise of a 
bountiful harvest. Expansion of our abundant 
agriculture is proof that continued research 
on fertilizers, seeds, and machinery is paying 


dividends. 

This increased understanding shows that 
the more you know — the more you have to 
learn. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


Southern Sales Office . 


. - Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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INSECT. PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


— 1954 CORN BORER DAMAGE HITS $261 MILLION — SEE PAGE 22 — 


USDA Warns Against 
Yellow Clover Aphid 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Yellow 
clover aphid is damaging alfalfa in 
south central Oklahoma and parts of 
Texas and Arizona, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. This 
pest seriously damaged alfalfa for 
the first time last year, in New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Nevada, and California. 
Previous to 1954 this aphid, though 
found extensively on U.S. clover, had 
caused little economic damage. 


Some alfalfa fields in Oklahoma 
have already been severely damaged 
this spring. The pest is building up 
rapidly in many alfalfa and clover- 
growing areas of Texas. North cen- 


tral Texas alfalfa is heavily infest- 
ed. Hamilton, Denton, McLennon, 
Falls, Brazos, and Burleson counties 
report damage. In southern Ari- 
zona, the insects are on the in- 
crease on alfalfa. 


New Mexico, the state hardest hit 
by the pest in 1954, suffered an esti- 
mated $4 million loss in alfalfa pro- 
duction last year. The aphid killed 
about 90% of spring-seeded stands 
and about 75% of the preceding fall- 
seeded stands in the Pecos Valley 
of that state. 


It reduced the number of years 
an alfalfa stand will last in that 
area from four years to about two. 
Indications last fall were that it 
might be New Mexico’s No. 1 in- 


sect pest again in 1955 if condi- 
tions favor its build-up. Losses in 
Arizona in 1954 were estimated at 
$500,000, and in California at $337,- 
900. 

Satisfactory control measures have 
not yet been recommended generally, 
but research on the problem is going 
on in infested states. Insecticides 
that control other aphids (such as 
malathion and parathion) have been 
effective against yellow clover aphid, 
but repeated applications are neces- 
sary to prevent reinfestation. 


Insects Active 
In South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C.—The first report 
of army worm damage has been noted 


~ DIAMOND insecticides and herbicides 
are Known for dependable potency 


make 
sure of it here 


Diamond’s research and development center in Painesville, Ohio 


you can count peak performance here 


Write for literature on any of our products, and 
feel free to consult our technical staff when you 
have special problems. Your inquiries are 
welcome. DiaAMonp ALKALI Company, 300 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


® 


e DDT 
e BHC 
e LINDANE 


DIAMOND chemicals 
Diamond 
Chemic als cattlemen and orchardists. 


DIAMOND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


e Miriciwe K-101 (Ovex) 


¢ Wettable powders, emulsifiable and oil solutions; 
and dust concentrates based on our technical grade 


and many other chemicals that help farmers, gardeners, 


¢ Seed Disinfectant 

e 2,4-D Weed Killers 

e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 
¢ Grain Fumigants 


on oats in Beaufort. Berkeley Count 
reports root stalk and ear rots 
corn last season from open-pollinateg 
poly-adapted varieties. First report of 
tobacco blue mold in Dillon County 
was on March 15. 


Reports of peach crown gall ip. 
dicate serious situation exists with 
regard to infection of peach nursery 
stock. Peach bacterial spot spring 
cankers noted. Cabbage aphid in. 
festations heavy with contro] gen- 
erally practiced, but with unsatis. 
factory results in some instances, 


Vegetable weevil larvae abunday 
and causing light to moderate injury 
to turnips, mustard, and spinach 
First reports of potato bugs for sea 
son have been received. Diamond 
back moth infestations are light by 
increasing in some untreated fields 
First reports of hornflies for seaso 
have now come in. 


Virginia Looks at 
Pest Situation 

BLACKSBURG, VA.—Green Jun 
beetle larvae are active in pasture 
in Greensville and Surry, and ar 
causing damage to lawns in Princes 
Anne and Norfolk. The beetle larvag 
likely will cause severe damage t 
pasture this year. Bulb mites a 
troublesome on jonquils in Southamp 
ton. 

The southern pine beetle cause 
severe tree-killing in Virginia i 
1954, and unless infestations are r 
duced by natural control factor 
losses are expected to continue thi 
year. Additional buildup of beet| 
populations likely will occur in treq 
blown down during Hurricane Haze 


egetabl 
obacco 
rea for 
e first 
ected a 

Japanese beetle populations eeds oF 
be up this year, if grub counts inggecords 
small diggings in southeastern Vir-gg'om the 


ginia are any indication. In = 
tate, 
There wasn’t much trouble froffhorted f; 


stored grain insects through Febr 
ary in the southeastern counties, b 
activity will soon increase. Damagiean be 
probably won’t be significant mac 
the middle or last part of May ~fenmark 
Arthur P. Morris. 


Delaware Reports 954 P 
Pest Situation 


NEWARK, DEL.—Recent survefiind dise: 
on alfalfa and clovers show that tient than 
alfalfa weevil is active, and t 
bristly cutworms are prevalent 
alfalfa from Newark to Smyrna. 4 
larval stages of the clover leaf wee 
are present generally on red clov4 
small to half-grown larvae of 
lesser clover leaf weevil are numé 
ous in both New Castle and Ke 
Counties, and clover root cure 
adults were observed at most 10 
tions. 

To date, pea aphid is scarce, 4 
spittlebug eggs have not hatched. 


To control alfalfa weevil, tre: 
at once with dieldrin at the ral 
of 1% pints (emul. conc.) in 14 
less than 25 gal. water an acre. 
application is delayed, substitu 
heptachlor at the rate of 1 pil 
This material is safe for 
throughout April and early May. 


Either dieldrin or heptachlor, p 
erly applied, will control spittle! 
as well. Should aphids appear, 4 
malathion, 1% pints.—L. A. Stea 
and J. W. Heuberger. 


avana, 
irst sea: 


Kansas Reports on 
Insect Conditions 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — 
greenbugs or other aphids were [0 
in any of the wheat and barley fi 
that were examined in the follov 
counties: Riley, Clay, Washing 
Republic, Cloud, Mitchell, 
Ottawa, Dickinson, and Geary. 


Few army cutworms were 
served in any of the wheat, barl 
and alfalfa fields that were 
amined in counties of north © 
tral Kansas, Highest observed 
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stations gave counts of only one 


"keley Couny per six feet of drill row. 


L ear rots of 
Pen-Pollinated Infestations of the smaller Euro- 
Tirst report of an elm bark beetle were observed 
Dillon County northern Clay County near Mor- 
anville. Several large elms in this 

ea were heavily infested. 
ee (No formal survey was made in 
n exists with as during the week ending 
each nursery oy 25. Extremely cold weather 
| spot spring t brought high winds and snow 
aphid in- of the state prevented field 
with unsaty, upeservations.) 
Instances, Hiveeyils, Cutworms 
"vae abundan 
oderate injury Maryland 

and spinach! COLLEGE PARK, MD. — Alfalfa 
bugs for seafimveevil adults are showing activity 
red. Diamondjlim Montgomery County. Pea aphids 
are light grubs of the clover leaf weevil 


e present in light numbers. Spray- 
ng time for the weevil is drawing 
fear. We recommend two sprays for 
falfa. Use 1% pt. heptachlor in at 
past 15 gal. water for the first spray; 
or the second spray use heptachlor, 
if pea aphids appear, use mala- 


(treated fields 
lies for seaso 


—G hion. 
ve “apatee Cutworms will probably trouble 
urry, and arg™many crops this year as they did last 
ms in Princesq™mear. Control them with toxaphene 


before planting the crop.—Thomas L. 
Bissell and Wallace C. Harding. 


Pests Getting Under 
ay in Florida 
GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Highlights 


beetle larvas 
re damage tj 
ulb mites a 
s in Southam 


beetle cause 


; * ogi the insect picture in northern 
“@Florida included information that 
egetable weevil was reported on 


obacco plants from the Hastings 
rea for the first time this year; and 
e first adult wireworm was col- 
ected at Hastings. This wireworm 
eeds on potatoes. Two new state 
ecords of syrphids were reported 
rom the Gainesville area. 

In the Southern portion of the 
tate, Colorado potato beetle was re- 
borted for the first time this year at 
avana, feeding on potatoes. The 
irst season’s report of the Mexican 
bean beetle feeding on pole beans 
as made from Havana. — H. A. 
Denmark, 


dup of beetl 
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onnecticut Reviews 


+ 954 Pest Records 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Insects 
Recent surveliind diseases which were more preva- 
; show that tl 


ent than usual in Connecticut during 
tive, and t ° 


1954 included the gypsy moth, to- 
bacco blue mold and potato late 
blight and tuber bacterial rot, ac- 
cording to reports by entomologist 
Neely Turner and plant pathologist 
Dr. A. E. Dimond of the Connecticut 
aati Experiment Station 


The gypsy moth was considered 
the most destructive insect in the 
state in 1954. The insect threaten- 
ed defoliation to 200,000 acres of 
woodland. About 133,000 acres 
were sprayed as a preventive meas- 
ure, with the result that only 200 
of the sprayed woodland acres were 

seriously by the gypsy 


The army worm, which had a gen- 
eral outbreak in northern New Eng- 
land, was present in only a few places 
and did relatively little damage. 

Corn ear worms were more de- 
structive than usual as might have 
been expected after a relatively mild 
winter. during potato harvest. 


checked. 


According to Mr. Turner, the 
other notable feature of the 1954 
season was the continued indica- 
tion of resistance of the potato flea 
beetle and the imported cabbage 
worms to DDT. Both of these pests 
were more difficult to control with 
DDT than in previous seasons. 


Weather conditions were ideal in 
late spring and early summer for 
the development of blue mold on to- 
bacco in the field on shade tobacco. 
In some cases it occurred on stalk. 

Late blight on potatoes in late 
summer with heavy fall rains also 
moth. caused concern to growers. Outbreaks 
did not occur early enough to cause 
serious field losses, but it presented 
a problem as a cause of tuber rot 
in storage after harvest if left un- 


Growers found unusual amounts of 
tuber rot of bacterial type caused by 
heavy rains during fall hurricanes 
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Pesticide Research Group 


To Meet at Clemson 


CLEMSON — The technical com- 
mittee of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Project S-22, “Pesticide Resi- 
dues,” will hold its annual meeting 


at Clemson College April 5-6, 

The primary objective of the com- 
mittee is the determination, sampling 
and effects of pesticide residues on 
plants and soils. The committee is 
composed of representatives from the 
agricultural experiment stations of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Puerto Rico, Arkansas, Texas, 
and the Crops Research Branch Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S. De- 
_partment of Agriculture. 


CROP VALUE 
F ARG O—Soybeans brought the 
greatest dollar return per acre of the 
grain and oilseed crops in North 
Dakota during the past five years. 
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SHOW THEM HOW TO SPRAY CROPS 
BETTER and CHEAPER 
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THE 
ith HAHN HI-BOY 
SELF-PROPELLED 
HIGH-CLEARANCE SPRAYER 
Kills Insects and Controls Weeds 
HERE ARE 4 BIG REASONS WHY 
pin HAHN LINE’S A PROFIT LINE: 
ra pe URACY—Bullseye accuracy saves 
safe for a Y, placing it right where it’s needed 
d ly May. else, 
ear. tion ENDABILITY—Rugged construc- 
,eptachlor, p for easier, trouble-free op- 
mtrol spittle CONOMY — Speed, maneuverability, 
ids appear, #4 ve plicity save spraying time. 

Stea pRSATILITY—Every spraying need 
A. bed from Hahn’s complete line 
The Hi-Boy is ay 
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How LION Helps YOU Sell 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


V Two Giant Chemical Plants Assure the Supply 
VY Advertising Helps Create the Demand 


As a retailer, you'll find it to your advantage 
to sell Lion nitrogen fertilizers, because Lion’s 
manufacturing capacity and storage facilities 
assure a ready supply of top-quality ma- 
terials, and Lion’s consistent advertising 
pre-sells the Lion brand. 


Capacity? Lion’s two giant chemical plants 
are now in production, making Lion a leader 
in manufacturing the most popular and 
economical types of nitrogen fertilizers not 
only in the South but nation-wide. 


Delivery? Lion has constructed huge storage 
facilities to accumulate enormous stocks of 
the various nitrogen fertilizer materials. 
Even when demand is intense, you can get 
Lion nitrogen products. 

Pre-selling? Lion’s continuous advertising 
does an effective pre-selling job for you with 
your farmer customers. See list below. 


Feature and sell nitrogen fertilizers with the 
Lion emblem on the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous 
ammonia. You’ll make sales easier, which 
means more profit for you. 


Look To LION—A Leader In Petro-Chemicals—For Nitrogen Fertilizers 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer - 


Lion Aqua Ammonia °¢ Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 


wa Homestead 
1s F publications 
St 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION . 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


COMPAN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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\7 Million Acres Damaged by Wind 
In Great Plains States, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—Nearly two mil- 
lion acres of land in the Great Plains 
were damaged in the severe wind 
storm of March 10-11, bringing the 
total land damage in this region since 
November, 1954, to about 7 million 
acres the Soil Conservation Service 
reported March 25. 

Most of this damage has taken 
place in Colorado, Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska and 
Wyoming. 

Nearly four-fifths of the estimated 
land damage has occurred on crop- 
land that is inadequately protected 
by vegetative cover. SCS field repre- 
sentatives have estimated that in ad- 
dition to land already damaged, about 
18 million acres have insufficient stub- 
ble, grass or other vegetative cover 
to protect the land against blowing 
if severe windstorms like that of 
‘March 10-11 recur. Three-fourths of 
all land “in condition to blow” is 


cropland, and half of that is in wheat 
which has not made sufficient growth 
to provide ground cover. 

Farmers in the area have carried 
out emergency tillage on more than 
a million acres of blowing land, SCS 
said. This operation provides some 
protection by roughing up the land 
surface but is only a temporary meas- 
ure. Wind-resistant cover crops, plant-- 
ed as soon as moisture is available, 
provide the only satisfactory protec- 
tion against blowing on these bare 
lands 


Fifteen million dollars was appro- 
priated last year to help repair the 
damage from the severe dust storms 
of February, 1954. A little over half 
of these funds was used, and the 
balance of about $7.1 million was 
returned to the treasury. 

As reported earlier, the President 
has recommended emergency legisla- 
tion which would make available this 


STRAFING MISSION 


The pilot, guided by his partner on the 
ground, is completing a strafing run on 
a rice field—with granular fertilizer as 
ammunition. Granular fertilizer is uniquely 
suited for this aerial operation, since 
the weight of the pellets carries them 
straight to the target in spite of wind 
and unsettling weather. : 

Potash, an important component of bal- 


anced fertilizers, enriches the soil, im- 
proves crop quality, builds resistance to 
disease and increases product yield. 
United States Potash Company’s high- 
grade muriate of potash is tailor-made 
for granular fertilizer production for 
these reasons—highest K2O content... 
ready solubility... fine uniform grain size 
... free-flowing . . . clean white color. 


$7.1 balance for emergency dust bowl 
work this year, and this legislation 
was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives March 18. 


In line with its policy, USDA 
spokesmen said, the department will 
continue to use all appropriate agen- 
cies and authority to help farmers 
and stockmen solve their drouth and 
wind erosion problems. 


Tomato Day 


DAVIS, CAL.—Breeding nematode 
resistant tomatoes, and other disease 
resistant tomatoes was the subject 
of Tomato Day, held at the Univer- 
sity of California campus here re- 
cently. Paul G. Smith discussed the 
nematode problem and G. C. Hanna 
talked about other types of disease 
resistant tomatoes. W. Harry Lange 
discussed the tomato grower and re- 
cent pesticide legislation. The day 
was devoted entirely to reports by 
these and other ers on the 
tomato problems. Approximately 300 
growers, processors and shippers at- 
tended the day long sessions. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K.0 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, NewY ork 20, N.Y. 
Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


Pfizer to Sponsor | | 
Study of Effect of _— 
Antibiotics on Tobacco 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—John yy NC 
Keen, president of Chas. Prize, 
Co., Inc., of New York, has PARR: 
the award of a research grant to oy 
plore the possible uses of antibiotigg Ralph be 
to reduce the nicotine content of ifm 2° 
bacco. he boa! 
Dr. Louis G. Nickell, plant physmmenemic®! 
ologist with the Pfizer compan 
nounced the grant at the 20th annyajgmmince 194 
National Farm Chemurgic Confer serve 
ence here on behalf of Mr. McKeen Prior 
Wechsler 
He has b 


The grant will be made to a lead. 
ing university research center, 
Funds will be used to study the mmince 19 
metabolism of growing tobacco 25 
plants as affected by antibiotics becalT 
and to attempt to modify the alka. ponsible 
loid production of the plants. Nico. ions. He 
tine is an alkaloid of the tobacco 927 and 
plant. ne will 
etasap 
ed su 


The project will be conducted con 
currently with research at the Brook 
lyn plant and the Pfizer Agricultural Mr. W 
Research Farm in Terre Haute, Indjgmhe Colle 
Dr. Nickell, who reported the re 1916 \ 
search grant in connection with higiptry. 
paper, “The Future of Antibiotics ; 
Agriculture,” explained that Pfize 
currently is spending approximate} hell j 
$1 million annually in agricultural re hem 
search. 

Dr. Nickell reported on the post Mo 
sibility that antibiotics can be used 
to raise or lower the amount of nico NEW 
tine in tobacco when applied to 
growing plants. He said that therm" 
is already evidence that antibiotic” 
can alter the metabolism of growinggeund | 
plants and affect their production of™e’s4ent 
alkaloids. Since nicotine belongs tq’ 
this class of chemicals, it is anticigg’e@”2+! 
pated that antibiotics similarly maymect“'des 
affect the nicotine content in tobacco 274 th 
he sai d. emagon 


While 
“A change in alkaloid content,mme of 1 
either decreased or increased, couldg™p Denve 
be utilized to good advantage,” hegmVision, 
said. “For example, if the changegmtch, is 
were a decrease in yield, this would ess to 
be desirable if the plant were to- 


ford b 
bacco since it would have a lowergmprious 

nicotine content. If the changegm’eck sai 
were an increase, this would be District 
desirable if the plant were a drug@&ckson, 
producer.” an Fran 


The Pfizer scientist cited a 
‘study made by Swiss Dr. E. jooato, 
ger, which showed that penicillin ha 
a profound effect on plants of 
nightshade family, from which a d 
Similar to belladonna is extractef 
The antibiotic increased the plan 
growth and selectively modified the 
alkaloid production. 

Dr. Nickell stated that there is 4 
ready ample evidence that othé 
plants are affected in their growl 
and metabolism by the presence { 
antibiotics such as terramycin 4 
penicillin. 

Turning to the problem of pial 
disease control, Dr. Nickell said thi 
many bacterial plant plagues such 
wildfire and blue mold on tobacco c@ 
be successfully treated with a spré 
combination of two antibiotics call 
Agrimycin, and predicted that oth 
wonder drugs will be developed f 
use as fungicides, herbicides, defo 
ants and insecticides. 

“The field of fungicides is of v!4 
importance in agriculture,” Dr. N 
kell declared. Antibiotics are of Pé 
ticular interest in this field, beca 
they often act in concentrations of 
little as one or two parts of an 
biotic per million parts of vehicle, 
added. 

The Pfizer scientist also predic 
that antibiotics will be useful in 4 
prevention of spoilage in vegetabl 
meat, poultry and fish, includ 
shellfish. 


KENTUCKY FIRM ORGANIZE 
PIKEVILLE, KY. — The Farm 
Feed & Supply Co. has been inco 
rated here by Dr. W. F. Clarke, 


W. T. Hatcher and J. B. Fortune. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
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ralph Wechsler 


f 
saceo President 
nn ©. NOPCO Chemical 
Zz 
Fannouncd SON, N.J.—The election of 
rant to Wechsler of Maplewood, N.J., 
antibiotic resident has been announced by 
atent of toll. hoard of directors of Nopco 
emical Co., Harrison, N.J. He will 
lant physi ceed Thomas A. Printon, president 
mpeg 7 ince 1949. Mr. Printon will continue 
i Coal » serve as chairman of the board. 
Ir. McKeen Prior to election as president, Mr. 
Wechsler had served as treasurer. 
> to a lead. been connected with the firm 
heady al ince 1921 when he joined the com- 
g tobacco MEpany aS 4 chemist. A few years later 
antibiotics ime became chief chemist and was re- 
y the alka-[mmponsible for manufacturing opera- 
ants. Nico- fons. He was elected to the board in 
he tobacco {Moy and in 1932 became treasurer. 
» will also act as chief officer of 
ducted congumletasaP Chemical Co., a wholly 
t the Brook ed subsidiary. 
Agricultural Mr. Wechsler was graduated from 
Haute. Indie College of the City of New York 
ted the reli 1916 with a B.S. degree in chem- 


ion with 
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that Pfize 
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ricultural re 


shell Agricultural 
hemicals Division 


on the poo Move to New York 

NEW YORK — Shell Chemical 
lied orp.’s Agricultural Chemicals Di- 
i“ t a ision will move its headquarters to 
t antibiotie™ York City from Denver, Colo., 


ound May 15, L. V. Steck, vice 


4 Tye resident in charge of marketing, has 
reduction The division is the sales 
for the corporation’s in- 


pcticides—aldrin, dieldrin and endrin 
and the soil fumigants—D-DR and 
lemagon. 

While the plant for the manufac- 
re of the insecticides will remain 
h Denver, the transfer of the sales 
ivision, under direction of F. W. 
atch, is designed to insure greater 
ess to national markets and will 
ford better coordination of the 
prious marketing activities, Mr. 
eck said. 

District sales offices in Atlanta; 
pckson, Miss.; Houston; New York; 
an Francisco and St. Louis will con- 
mue to operate under the division. 
ne new offices for the division will 
P located at 460 Park Ave. 
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Dan Donoher 
AMED BY VULCAN — Dan Dono- 


also predic . ee been appointed New York 
useful in ntative for Vulcan Steel Con- 
in vegetabl Birmingham, Ala., ac- 
ish, includi to announcement made by 


™” D. Zuck, company president. 
is a graduate of Uni- 
rine Buttalo, He started in the 
bes in in 1940, spent two 
Nou tte Chicago area, three years 
..” Orleans and ten years in the 
veolitan New York area. Head- 


ORGANIZE 
- The Farm 
; been inco 
F. Clarke, 
B. Fortune. 


office is in Bloomfield, NJ. 


Freezing Weather, 
Floods Damage 
Mid-South Crops 


MEMPHIS—Losses from unseason- 
ably cold weather in the Mid-South 
mounted into the millions as farmers 
began to examine damage to fruit 
trees, truck crops and home gardens. 

The weekly report from the exten- 
sion officials of Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Tennessee, showed heavy damage 
was suffered by farmers from the 
freezes and from’ floods which pre- 
ceded the cold weather. 

A record-breaking low of 18 was 
recorded here, with temperatures in 
the surrounding area even lower in 
some instances. 

In Mississippi, Chesley Hines, ex- 
tension horticulturist, reported heavy 
damage to truck and fruit crops from 
the freeze and losses of cattle and 
farm equipment from the floods. The 
raging waters struck in the Tombig- 


bee watershed in northeast Missis- 
sippi. 

In extreme South Mississippi, a 
tung crop, originally estimated at 
five million dollars, has been hard 
hit, the horticulturist said. 


Cutworms are doing serious dam- 
age to stands of young corn in 
South Mississippi, said A. G. Ben- 
nett, extension entomologist. These 
worms also are showing up in 


legume pastures of the Mississippi 
Delta. 


Winter cracked down twice on 
Arkansas farmers to wipe out prac- 
tically all prospects of a peach crop 
in the north part of the state and to ' 
cause considerable damage to early- 
planted gardens and other crops. 


Arkansas peach losses were esti- 
mated at four million to five million 
dollars by Earl J. Allen, Extension 
horticulturist at Fayetteville. He also 
reported strawberries, blackberries, 
boysenberries, youngberries and to- 
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mato plants all destroyed, and grapes 
and apples damaged. 

Small grains were damaged and 
oats were “looking bad.” Damage to 
wheat probably was great, since it 
had been pointing, officials said. 


Desert Control on 
Conference Agenda 


LAS CRUCES, N.M. — When the 
International Lands Conference and 
Symposium meets in Albuquerque in 
April, one of the chief aims will be 
to establish an international com- 
mission on desert control. The com- 
mission would make a detailed study 
of desert and arid land conditions 
throughout the world and try to solve 
the agricultural problems found in 
these regions. 

One part of the study would be 
turned over to the land grant col- 
leges in order that they might carry 
on a research program in certain des- . 
ignated areas. 


CASH THE BIG DEMAND FOR 
THIS AMAZING NEW FLY BAIT! 


COKE & 
micals 


= 


The amazing kill power of Pittsburgh Dipterex-199 is con- 
firmed by this test comparison with a leading fly chemical. 


Dead flies littered the floor of this barn after 
@ single application of Pittsburgh Dipterex-199. 


VA 


DIPTEREX-199 


DIS 
MILLION FLIES! 


It’s sensational! This revolutionary new fly-killing bait will 
outsell any fly-killer you’ve ever handled because it’s so amaz- 
ingly effective—so easy and economical to use. There’s nothing 
like it on the market because Pittsburgh Dipterex-199 contains 
L-13/59, the new “miracle” fly killer discovery. Just look at 
these actual reports from users: 

“98% kill in calf barn” . . . “Flies accumulated in piles up to 
one-half inch deep in 48 hours” . . . “Results were amazing!” 

We're backing your sales of Pittsburgh Dipterex-199 with a 
complete advertising and sales promotion program. So don’t 
miss out on this once-in-a-lifetime a ph se Order your 
supply of Pittsburgh Dipterex-199 while 
reap the big profits from this fast-selling item. 


t Trademark of Farbenfabriken Bayer, Germany 


a 


there’s still time to 
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Limestone Institute 
Official Warns of 
Soil Depleting 


MEMPHIS—Soil is being depleted 
faster in this nation than in China 
and India, countries which are un- 
able to feed their own people, mem- 
bers of the Memphis Agricultural 
Club were told recently. 

Robert M. Koch, executive secre- 
tary of the National Agricultural 
Limestone Institute, said hazards of 
an exhausted soil and an increasing 
population are being fought by ex- 
periments in soil replenishment. 

“Leading agronomic authorities of 
the nation estimate that 80 million 
tons of agricultural limestone should 
be used annually,” he said. 


However, the annual usage has 
never exceeded 30 million tons and 
in 1953 dropped to 20 million tons. 


The annual need in Tennessee is — 


about 2,625,000 tons as compared 


with the 408,351 tons used in 1953, 
Mr. Koch told members. 


Mr. Koch said Arkansas used only 
about 20% of agricultural limestone 
recommended and Mississippi only 
about 5%. 

The Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute is cooperating with the Missis- 
sippi State College in limestone re- 
search. 

Mr. Koch said demonstration plots 
are being laid out on Sen. James O. 
Eastland’s farm near Ruleville, Miss., 
using limestone in zero to 10 tons 
to the acre in crops such as cotton, 
corn, alfalfa, clover and grasses. 


IRRIGATION SPECIALIST 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—Robert Thur- 
mond, associate agricultural engineer, 
has been promoted to state irrigation 
specialist for the Texas Extension 
Service. His new headquarters will be 
at College Station where his services 
will be available to irrigation areas 
throughout the state. 


F. S. Swackhamer Named 
President-Elect of CCDA 


NEW YORK—F. S. Swackhamer, 
Shell Chemical Corp., has been 
elected vice president for 1955 and 
president-elect for 1956 of the Com- 
mercial Chemical Development Assn. 

R. L. Bateman, Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp., is completing 
his term as CCDA vice president this 
year and will serve as the association 
president for the year beginning July 
1, 1955. He succeeds Nolan B. Som- 
mer, American Cyanamid Co. 

J. M. Rogers, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., and J. R. 
Dudley, Carwin Chemical Co., were 
re-elected treasurer and executive 
secretary. Elected as directors for 
1955-57 are W. H. Bowman, Jefferson 
Chemical Co., and H. I. Cramer, 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. Other CCDA 
directors are F, E. Dolian, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., and L. E. John- 
son, Genessee Research Corporation, 
a subsidiary of Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. 
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Cold Wave Causes 

Severe Damage to 

Crops in Georgia 

ATLANTA — Georgia farmer 
struggling to overcome effects of thy 
worst drouth in history, were dea} a 
crippling blow by the late spring pig 
wave. 

Reports from over the state jing. 
cate that the Georgia peach crop 
valued at $10,000,000 is a complete 
loss. 

The North Georgia apple crop jg 
also thought lost as were early plant. 
ings of corn, watermelons, beans, to. 
mato plants and young cabbage j; 
South Georgia. 

Agronomists say the spring graj 
crop may have been cut 25% or more 
An estimate of total damage is diff! 
cult to obtain as reports are not j 
from all the state’s 159 counties. 

It is not known just how bad the 
tobacco crop was damaged. John 
Preston, extension service tobacn 
specialist, estimated that 25 to 30% 
of the multi-million dollar tobacg 
crop had been planted when the cold 
wave struck. Most of these plants 
were set out within a few days o 
the cold wave, and agriculturists feaj 
damage may have been severe. 

The coldest weather ever recorded 
this late in the spring descended o 
Georgia March 26 and remained we 
into the following week. 


International Paper 
Sales Hit New High 


NEW YORK — Earnings and sale 
by International Paper Co. and it 
subsidiaries during 1954 were at rec 
ord levels, it was reported recent 
by John H, Hinman, chairman of th 
board, in the company’s 57th annua 
report to shareholders. 

The report shows total earning 
after taxes of $73,489,746 including 
$6,014,162 from extraordinary non 
recurring items, as compared to 195 
earnings of $63,935,478, including ex 
traordinary items. 

Mr. Hinman pointed out that 
major factor in the improved ne 
earnings was the substantial redud 
tion of the tax burden through ex 
piration of the U.S. excess profit 
tax and a reduction in the amou 
provided for current taxes. Operatin 
profits before income taxes we 
down $2,712,883 from 1953, but prd 
vision for taxes based on inco 
totaled $68,971,052 as compared wif 
$80,617,001 in 1953. 


ANHYDROU! 
AMMONIA 


© Custom Bulk Plant | 
stallations. 


© Distributors for Jo 
Blue Nitro Shoofers. 


We feature a complete 
line of Anhydrous Am- 
monia Handling Equip- 
ment. 


Full Engineering and 
Installation Service. 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE MAIN 5% 


BURKHARDT -LARSE 
COMPANY 


Dept. B 519 No. Third 
Mineapolis |, Minnesoté 
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ricultural background. 


talesman said. 


but he will like it over and above the 
profit angle. It will become increas- 
ngly interesting — more pregnant 
vith challenge—wider of horizon— 


id saletiiand more soul satisfying with accom- 


it plishments.”” 
at rec . 

an no- 
anes It isn’t necessary to be agro: 


1 of thamist in order to be a very successful 
annuagmoney making retailer. Your sup- 
plier’s agronomist will handle those 
arning@mproblems for you. In proportion to 
icluding@™their need by the industry, agrono- 
ry nomM™mists are more plentiful by far than 
cood retailers,” was his claim.. 

ing ex 


Real Competition 


that 
ved NEM “Don’t feel you have stiffer com- 
ae petition than any one else. The real 
ugh ex 


competition is poor farm and crop 


profit management, poor use of your prod- 
amoung ucts, and the poor presentation of 
your story you might make. Thosé 
S Wel are not serious troubles. They are 
ut PIG problems which the retailer can solve 
3 bop for himself. If the retailer does not 


earnestly try to solve them, he is 
helping his competition.” 

The old-timer suggested that every 

me etailer learn as much as possible 

| about good farm management. There 

are many sources: the state agricul- 

tural college, the supplier, the coun- 

ty agent, the bank’s agricultural rep- 

resentative—and above all, the suc- 


cessful fertilizer and farm chemicals 
user, 


Use a Check List 


If fertilizer isn’t doing as well as 

the farmer had hoped, the retailer 

JoHME should have a systematic check list 

on proper management. What is the 

rs. soil pH? What is the rotation his- 

‘ory? Did the weather play a vital 

factor in the crop’s outcome? Some- 
Where lies the explanation. 


“Don’t be a lone wolf,’ he said. 
uip- ‘Foregather with your kind in local 
and state meetings. Be a working 

Member of your trade association. 

You learn things and make friends. 

i d You never know too much about 
your business nor ever have too 

many friends. Don’t be afraid to 

try to sell a prospect. Once his 

heed is established and you can 

IN 5 fill his need, then it is your bound- 


*n duty to try to sell him. He 
heeds you.” 


RS These words, coming from a suc- 

may salesman, may have been said 

rd ry but may be repeated again 

ir ed without becoming outdat- 

- For sound words of advice never 
Come outdated, 


nt | 


SHOP TALK 


THE COUNTER 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


tobacco A veteran retailer of fertilizer and farm chemicals, speaking in- 
ormally the other day, remarked that in his opinion a very successful 
etail business can be operated in any community that has an average 


To build it, he avowed, the retailer must do it on his own, with 
ust a little help from the suppliers. He will not become indispensable, 
e said, but as nearly so as it is possible to become. It isn’t easy. He’ll 
ave to study his lesson and he’ll have to work hard, this experienced 


He continued: “The more he learns and the harder he works the 
ore he will like it. He will like it because he will be making money, 


The days are getting longer. It has 
been over three months since the 
shortest day of this winter. Soon 
every golf course will be green. 

Grass is a crop too, and do you 
know it pays to have grass and le- 
gumes eating at the first table? 
Too many farmers make the pastures 
and hay fields ‘‘wait,” and usually it’s 
“necks” and “wings” for them. 


Smart farmers are fertilizing 
pastures and clipping coupons via 
meat and milk checks. 


A bright young chap in our county 
with only 52 acres to call crop land, 
and only 55 acres in the entire farm 
—pretty good soil—used to grow five 
acres of corn. However, the last 
time he grew corn he produced 125 
bu. per acre. He decided he could not 
afford to grow corn, so he seeds five 
acres to fescue, orchard grass, la- 
dino clover and alfalfa (hold your 
breath), and applied 3,600 lb. of 
2-15-15 fertilizer per acre at seeding 
time (Aug. 25, 1949). 

I told him he was crazy. He smiled. 
On Oct. 1 he turned his 25 milk cows 
into this pasture and kept them on it 
60 days without taking them off. He 
was getting $5.60 cwt. for 4% milk 
and by Dec. 1 he had netted about 
$200 per acre, after paying every ex- 
pense. 

Dealers over the country are ac- 
quainted with many farmers with 
many acres diverted from other crops. 
They could be sold to seed grass and 
legume mixtures, using 300 to 600 lb. 
of a 10-10-10 per acre while other 
areas might use 400 to 800 lb. of a 
5-10-20 and others will need only 
30 to 75 lb. of N to ring the bell. 

It’s been a cool spring, but I'll bet 
you there are many wise old bugs 
lying low, but planning how they 
will organize for a drive on Mr. 


Farmer soon. Alert dealers are ready 
for the attack with insecticides. 


Sound Merchandising Program 
With Dry, Liquid Fertilizer 
Pays Off for Indiana Dealer 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


When Ed Standish and Max Hun- 
gerford formed Green-Way, Inc., 
Shelbyville, Ind., two years ago, and 
began selling anhydrous ammonia 
after the installation of a plant, they 
discovered that a pioneering period 
was necessary. In other words, while 
farmers were interested in anhydrous, 
they wanted to test out small plots 
of land for one year or more to see 
what it would accomplish. 


Thus, to balance their business, 
they began manufacturing dry fer- 
tilizers, and selling in the immedi- 
ate territory. They found that this 
program worked out very well. 
They were able to sell both liquid 
and dry fertilizer in sufficient 
amounts to keep their business ex- 
panding. 


During 1954 up to Dec. 1, this In- 
diana firm has fertilized about 17,000 
acres with either’ dry or liquid fer- 
tilizer, and the owners envision quite 
an increase in 1955, says Ed Standish. 


At the present time the firm has a 
storage capacity of 60,000 gal. an- 
hydrous ammonia. They have one 30,- 
000-gal. tank, as well as a number 
of 6,000-gal. ones. Several custom ap- 
plicators of liquid fertilizer come here 
to get their supplies, and the fer- 
tilizer company contacts these men 
when customers want applicating 
service. 

There are some farmers in the 
area who have their own applicating 
outfits for liquid fertilizer, and the 
tendency to buy such outfits ap- 
pears to be increasing, reports Mr. 
Standish. 


“We find that one of our best 
selling points on both liquid and 
dry fertilizer is to advise farmers 
to follow the state agriculture rec- 
ommendations for fertilizing crops 
and pastures,” declares Mr. Stan- 
dish. “This approach has helped 
us work up many farmers to a 
fertilization rate which gives a lot 
of increased productivity.” 


He states that some farmers will 
use only five to six tons of fertilizer 
on 200 acres, while others use vastly 
more. One farmer with 400 acres of 
crop and pasture land used 125 tons 
of dry fertilizer during the past year. 

Mr. Standish reports that farm- 
ers in his area have a deep interest 
in fertilizer, but that if a dealer 
wants to hold a fertilizer education- 
al meeting he must plan it properly 
or he will have a small attendance. 
The Green-Way firm held six such 
meetings during the past year. Two 
were excellent from the standpoint 
of attendance while four were only 
fair. 

“In addition to newspaper and di- 
rect mail advertising on these meet- 
ings we now use personal contact,” 
states Mr. Standish. “We have a 
man in the field who visits farmers 
and talks over ‘fertilization needs 
with them. When we have a meeting 
coming up he personally talks it up 
with everyone he calls on, and this 
seems to boost attendance.” 


The average farmer is a busy 


man and he receives notice of many 
meetings in the mail. Therefore, un- 
less he marks such meeting dates 
on the calendar, he has a tendency 
to forget some of them, states Mr. 
Standish. However, those farmers 
who come to a fertilizer meeting, do 
get a great deal out of them, and 
many such attendants become good 
customers. Some of them even be- 
come good disciples for better fer- 
tilization in their neighborhoods. 


“Our experience has shown us 
that in our territory there is no 
substitute for getting right out on 
the farm and talking with pros- 
pects and customers about fertiliz- 
ers,” says Mr. Standish. “This type 
of personal attention is appreciated 
by farmers and we can better ad- 
vise them what types of fertilizer 
to use when we know their indi- 
vidual setups.” 


Mr. Standish points out that this 
is the age of “prescription farming” 
and that the testing of soil is very 
important. His firm has been urging 
farmers to have soils tested, with 
the samples being sent to the state. 
laboratory by the Green-Way firm. 
However, during 1955, Mr. Standish 
and Mr. Hungerford are planning to 
set up their own soil testing depart- 
ment. They feel that this will turn 
out to be of real service to farmers 
and that it will also be an excellent 
good will builder. 


By having its own soil testing de- 
partment, the Green-Way firm will 
be able to do the job faster. This 
speedy service is highly important, 
states Mr. Standish, especially dur- 
ing the rush season when the state 
lab is flooded with requests for test- 
ing and cannot get reports back for 
several weeks. 


Last fall the firm began an ad- 
vertising campaign to get more 
farmers to apply fertilizer in the 
fall months to ease the rush of 
spring work. This campaign result- 
ed in the sale of quite a bit of 
fertilizer. Mr. Standish feels that 
this campaign can bear still great- 
er results in 1955. 


“We are going to continue holding 
dealers’ meetings throughout the ter- 
ritory and also doing considerable ad- 
vertising,” states Mr. Standish, “be- 
cause we don’t want farmers to put 
off buying fertilizer until those few 
spring months when they used to 
buy it. 

“We want to spread this ordering 
and delivery over more months of 
the year and we also want to show 
farmers it pays them to buy and use 
more fertilizer than they have in 
the past.” 


Quote 


“Balance is the key word in fertil- 
izing. A few years ago we thought all 
most Minnesota soils needed was a 
little phosphate. Today, on many of 
these same fields fertilizers not only 
must meet a larger part of the soil’s 
potash hunger but must have nitro- 
gen and phosphate.” — Harold E. 
Jones, University of Minnesota exten- 
sion soils specialist. 
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It was that time of the month 
when a business man receives month- 
ly statements. Oscar Schoenfeld, pud- 
gy, balding partner in the firm of 
Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy, sat at 
his desk slitting open envelopes con- 
taining statements, his face as stern 
as Molotov’s at a UN meeting, and 
a thoroughness in his manner as if 
he were looking for uranium. 

Oscar was always in his glory when 
it came time to check bills. He 
watched dates, amounts, discounts 
and terms like a night club waiter 
watches for tips, and his facial ex- 
pression changed many times within 
the course of a few minutes as good 
and bad news flowed from the in- 
formation on those invoices. 

Now Oscar, his lips grim, grabbed 
the telephone and gave the operator 
the number of a local office and sta- 
tionery store. 

“Let me talk to the bookkeeping 
department,” the said tersely. — 


Pat McGillicuddy, the sales pro-. 
motion minded partner, seated at 
his desk facing Oscar, smiled, as 
he made notes from a magazine 
article on insecticides. Leave it to 
good old Oscar to watch the firm’s 

. money. Nobody ever put anything 
over on Oscar, moneywise. Only 
danger was, he guarded the money 
so carefully there was a possibility 
some of it might get a little moldy 
from disuse and permanent storage. 


“T’ve got a bill here for $9.76 for 
cardboard,” Oscar said tersely. 
“There must be a mistake. We didn’t 
buy any cardboard.” 

There was a moment of explana- 
tion from the other end. 

“No,” said Oscar, “I don’t recall 
getting it. I tell you there has been 
a mistake. We won’t pay it. It’s hard 
enough to make money nowadays 
without having somebody try to col- 
lect from us for stuff we didn’t get, 
and—” 


“Wait a minute, Oscar,” said Pat, 
suddenly waking from his note tak- 
ing. “Cardboard! Why, I bought 
some cardboard from Calkins Office 
Supply. Don’t talk to them like 
that.” 


Oscar’s face went grimmer. “Ex- 
cuse me,” he said in clipped tones 
over the phone. “It appears we did 
get the cardboard. But if we pay 
it, we'll take a 2% discount. It 
doesn’t say so on your statement, but 
= always take a discount regard- 
ess.” 

After Oscar put down the phone, 
he said to Pat, “Now, why didn’t 
you tell me you bought that—that 
cardboard?” 

Pat’s blue eyes gleamed. “Do I 
have to tell you each time I buy a 
pencil or two or other supplies? 
Why don’t you ask me about those 
bills before you call up people?” 

“Why don’t you spend less mon- 
ey?” Oscar ‘countered. 

Tillie Mason, the nervous book- 
keeper, reached for an ulcer powder. 
She heard a storm threatening. 

“Why do you cancel my farm mag- 
gazine subscriptions without asking 
me first?” Pat demanded angrily. 
Then he grinned. “You see, we both 
act on our own once in a while. We'll 
get along, if we just ask each other 


Doing Business With 


some profit, and then yoy 0 
spend, spend, spend for adver; 
and other silly stuff.” 


market, Then when business is py 
you have to advertise to, to sting 
late business. It pays, Oscar,” 


“Yeah, we pay, you mean!” or, 
the pudgy partner. “If we qi 
have so many extra costs—th; 
to you—our bank balance woul 
way up. Now what are you going 


“It’s not silly stuff,” pat , we 
patiently. “The time to 
is when you’re doing good busin ms 
so you can get more from a qe: 


painting brusl.es and inks,” Pat said. 


about these bills FIRST before blow- 
“a “You didn’t read it carefully enough. 


“Cardboard,” snapped Oscar, his | I have a good business use for those | use that expensive Cardboard 'fg ee | 
blood pressure up to dangerous levels. | signs.” If you haven't’ used it yet, ma FER 


“What do we want cardboard for? we can send it) back.” 


And $9.76 worth. That’s enough to 
supply a public school.” 
“That bill also includes some sign 


“Oh, posh!” burst forth —Oscar. 
“Why can’t you stop buying all ‘this “We're not going to send it bad 
stuff for six months? We just get | Pat said, a little angrily. “I’ve 
to the point where we are making | it up and € some signs on 


Moving ARCADIA 


makes 


The balanced fertilizer for modern crops, ARCADIAN 12-12-12 Spreading nitrogen on 100 acres per day is easy with ne 
packs concentrated growing power in easy-lifting 80-pound bags. ARCADIAN low-pressure Nitrogen Solutions. A- tractor tank 
Every firm granule is complete plant food rich in nitrogen, phos- with spray boom or dribble tubes does the job — with no bag 


phorus and potash. You handle less weight—farmers handle less for dealer or farmer to lift. Sell ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solu- 
—you both get more out of it. 


ew, il 
trogen 
mericc 
¢ ovein. 
tions and application equipment. itrate | 


N-L2 


A labor-saver if there ever was one, ARCADIAN UREA 45 Side-dressing 40 to 80 acres a day with nitrogen is easy with 
Nitrogen Fertilizer packs 45 pounds of nitrogen in every 100 low-pressure ARCADIAN NITRANA® Solutions and is a fast 
pounds weight. It’s the most concentrated dry nitrogen avail- growing practice. Both NITRANA and application equipment 
able, makes a good payload for you and the farmer. are making big sales for handlers of the ARCADIAN line. 


Plowdown of fertilizer is the way more and more farmers turn 
sod, stalks and straw into nitrogen-rich organic matter that builds 
bigger crops while it improves the soil. ARCADIAN products 
are ideal for this market that spreads fertilizer sales ayer the year. 


Machinery does the heavy work for you as well as the farmer 
when you handle and sell ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions. They 
save labor and backaches, speed up handling, and build profit 
able new fertilizer and equipment business all in one. 
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YOU go 


iy. These signs are going to be 
or advertj 


f through the store and on 
deed wall on the loading dock. 
sot some of them right here.” 

; reached down, opened a big 
briefcase and brought forth 


00d bus poard signs. Each measured 
a fy 1 in width and 6 inches 
Sines is pol ht: 

eight: “ 
to, to the signs said: “1, FER- 


R—Makes $10 an Acre Profit 
Ranch (Clipping posted 
the headline). 

FERTILIZER — Helps Florida 
sto Growers Produce 500 bu. po- 
per acre. (Posted clipping.) 


you going -7RTILIZER—Helps boost cot- 
fa crops 22%. 
yet, ma FERTILIZER — Helps Iowa 


ers Produce 200 bu. of corn per 


have a lot of these around so that 
wherever the farmer goes, inside or 
outside the store he’ll see ‘FERTI- 
ZER ... FERTILIZER ... FER- 
LIZER. . . .’ That repetition will 
make him think about buying more 
That’s advertising princi- 
e.” 

Oscar choked. “But all those signs, 
exicept one talk about how much fer- 
tilizer makes for California ranchers, 
Florida potato growers, Carolina cot- 
ton growers. What the heck do we 
care about what they do out there?” 


Pat sighed with expression. 
“Oscar, farmers want to know how 
fertilizer is paying off for farmers 
everywhere, regardless of what 


that fertilizer pays for other crop 
farmers, too.” 


“Have you got some cardboard 
left?” Oscar demanded. 

“Why, sure, Oscar?” said Pat in 
a puzzled tone. “Why?” 

“Then make some signs for me,” 
Snapped the portly partner. “Make 
some signs to tell farmers to pay 
their bills on time. Tell them we 
got to eat, too, once in a while. And 
make an especially big one. Let it 
read ‘CREDIT DEPARTMENT — 
10TH FLOOR. CLIMB THE OAK 
TREE TO REACH IT.’” 


WEED MENACE 
COLUMBIA, MO.—Giant foxtail is 
Missouri’s number one weed menace, 


crop they grow. That will influence 
them to buy more fertilizer for 
their own crops, for they will know 


end it bad 
ily “T’ve 
Signs on 


» (Posted clipping.) 
ese signs will promote fertili- 
business,’ Pat explained. “We'll 


according to C. A. Helm, professor 
of field crops at the University of 
Missouri. 


ertilizers the farm 
for you! 


Expanded plant capacity for making the 
newest, most modern forms of fertilizer 
is part of the continuing program Nitro- 
gen Division is aiming at the fast-growing 
market for more and better plant foods. 
Your customers are buying ARCADIAN 
—so sell ARCADIAN for extra profits. 


ake advantage of this double-barreled © 


SALES OPPORTUNITY! 


Make the most of the ferment in the fertilizer business! 
Sell new ARCADIAN Fertilizers — sell. fast-improving 
ew fertilizer equipment. Tie in with the biggest ad- 
ertising campaign in fertilizer history, now featuring 
ARCADIAN products in farm magazines, newspapers 
and radio broadcasts that blanket your territory. 


ew, improved forms of dependable 
trogen such as large-crystal ARCADIAN 
merican Nitrate of Soda continue to 
ovein volume. Free-flowing ARCADIAN 
itrate of Soda and pelleted ARCADIAN 
-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer are adapted 
new styles of farming. 


y with new 
tractor tank 
vith no bag 
trogen Solu- 


Fertilizers is being shown in Agricultural 
College experimental plots like this one 
on wheat, as well as in field days and 
farmer-dealer demonstrations. When you 
sell ARCADIAN, this practical proof 
helps bring you new customers, new sales. 


s easy with 
nd is a fast- 
equipment 
DIAN line. 


0 UREA 45 Fertilizer 
45% Nitrogen Pellets 


12-12-12 Fertilizer 


Granular 


a American Nitrate of Soda 


Improved Granular 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please provide me full information on the products I have 
checked at the left. 
[| Please have an ARCADIAN salesman call on me. 


NITROGEN 


A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Pelleted 


the farmer Nitrogen Solutions FIRM 
itions. They a 

it- 
yuild profi N* and FERAN* ADDRESS. 


» 
we 


low-pressure 
NITRANA® and URASOL* 


*Trade-Mark 


NAME_ 


85 Bu. per Acre 
Average Corn Yield 


Possible in Midwest 
URBANA, ILL. — M. B. Russell, 


University of Illinois agronomist, 
says that corn yields in the Middle 
West could average 85 bu. per acre 
instead of the present 50, if farmers 
used improved soil management 
practices and had favorable weather 
conditions. He says the 85-bu. per 
acre estimate is based on a study by 
the National Soils Work Group. 
Average yields imply that some 
will be far above it and some far be- 
low. With an 85-bu. crop, some Corn 
Belt farmers would harvest 115 to 
125 bushels per acre, while other 
farmers on lower fertility soil would 
be able to make only 75 bushels. 
Boosting corn yields depends to a 
considerable extent on the individual 
farm operator, Mr. Russell says. 
Some farmers who see their land only 
when they put in the crop and again 
when they harvest it, are in poor po- 
sition to know their land and to 
farm it to its greatest potential. 


Lack of nutrients is probably the 
greatest limiting factor in crop 
production, he points out. Rainfall, 
and the soil’s physical condition 
Play an important part. 


Mr. Russell says it is essential for 
the soil to meet the peak demands 
of the crops. During the six weeks 
from the knee-high to the tasselling 
stage, the corn crop uses up to 85% 
of the total nutrients needed by the 
crop for the entire season, Mr. Rus- 
sell reports. 


New Banner Available 
From Safety Council 


CHICAGO — The National Safety 
Council has added a giant-size acci- 
dent prevention banner to its stable 
of safety training aids. The banners, 
10 ft. long by 3% ft. deep and printed 
in two brilliant colors, point up prac- 
tical safety slogans with attention- 
getting drawings. | 

The banners come in two styles— 
one for indoor and the other for out- 
door display. The indoor style is made 
of heavy display duck and has eight 
metal grommets for ease in mount- 
ing. The outdoor style is made of 
extra heavy duty duck, specially 
weatherproofed and vented, and has 
full length ropes stitched in top and 
bottom for secure fastening. 

Twelve banners — one for each 
month of the year—are available on 
an annual subscription basis. Each 
new banner is shipped by the fifteenth 
of the month preceding its scheduled 
use 


For a flyer showing miniatures of 
many of the banners in full color, 
and for information on prices, write 
the National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Barley ‘Contest 


FARGO—Crop improvement asso- 
ciations in three eastern North Da-_ 
kota counties have developed plans 
to give malting barley production a 
“shot in the arm” in 1955, R. B. Wid- 
difield, agronomist of North Dakota 
Agricultural College Extension Serv- 
ice, has announced. As part of an in- 
tensive educational program with 
growers to increase the quality and 
production of malting barley, the 
three counties will sponsor a special 
production contest for growers with 
substantial cash awards. The coun- 
ties are Cass, Grand Forks and Cava- 
lier. Local sponsoring committees in 
Cass and Grand Forks are county 
crop improvement association, and in 
Cavalier the State Barley Show Com- 
mittee. 
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LOOK TO POWELL...FOR CONSISTENT TROUBLE-FREE .QUALITY 


3 with 
ja” mPOWCO BRAND 


ALDRIN 


CONTROL SOIL PESTS...INCREASE YIELDS 


Powco Brand 20% Aldrin Granular Concentrate and 2 lb. 
Aldrin Emulsion Concentraté: 


1. Protect germination. 2+ Are safe on seed and plants. 3* Provide 
crops. 6+ Are not absorbed by or translocated in plants. 7* Give no 
off-flavor. 8+ Are chemically stable. | 


JOHN POWELL & COMPANY 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Chicago, Atlanta, Fort Worth, Omaha, Denver 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Huntsville, Ala. 


KILLING POWER—THATS THING! 


SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Fourth Edition 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


a 

i 

In plain language, this new edition tells g 

how recent modern advances in soil tech- § 

nology affect plant growth and annual 2 
yield . . . and how the effective use of 

basic methods can increase the productive- ; 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate 
$6.00 figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 
1953. 420 Pages the relation between crops and soils. 
Covers in detail: soil chemicals . . . important soil elements such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium .. . yield prospects of crop plants... 
moisture control . . . soil management . . . mechanical operations 
. -- soil conservation ... organic matter maintenance. 


For Sale By 


CROPLIFE 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Merchandising Hints for The Retailer 


A small thing, like a dingy delivery truck, or soileq is Union < 
forms or clothes, somehow or other leads customers 
think that the products you sell lack quality. At that pol Chas. 
a little thing becomes a big thing. Many of the thinglllltaconic @ 
a dealer might consider little actually become mightfillMfor insecti 
big things in the minds of customers. A coat of paj »., Wino! 
will make a dingy delivery truck spic and span, Eyilln which ‘ 
ployees’ uniforms or clothes, if torn and soiled, sho conveyo 
be repaired and cleaned more frequently because yo 
Little customers see them every day. These things beco Cotton | 
- mingled in their minds with the way they feel aboilmmsecticide: 
Things you, your firm, and the business in general. Do yoiilsearch is 
men smoke and need a shave or haircut when customemiiihinted ou 
come in? When your customers feel an uneasiness qampmmodity 
irritation when they see such a person they won't remaigm™lno%, whi 
customers long. Look at your store: How does it lo 
to you? Could anyone confuse its appearance with po Speak 
quality in your products? Look at your service. Dos n. in St 
it lead buyers to feel that it’s the kind of service thd palers, di 
goes with quality? Is it helping or hurting the reputatiofihont of / 
of your store and your product? ould be 
When considering an advertising program study car Pestic 
fully the fundamental aspects. First of all, establish @, impro\ 
sufficient advertising budget. Plan a year ’round pm ely for 
gram which includes the proper media, or balance) annou 
use of newspapers, radio, direct mail and _ televisior 
Advertising Be consistent in your schedule of advertising and 1 
As tempt to be informative. Be truthful and don’t dodg 
pects prices. Use helps available from your local newspape 
radio station, your manufacturer, his salesmen and you 
own salesmen. The mechanics of newspaper adverti 
ing should include an attention getting headline amj.i; plant 
illustration, body copy which tells a story, and yo 
individual signature in every advertisement. A ne\ 
Shoplifters (detectives call them “boosters”) steal 
Those estimated $250 million worth of goods from all types @ it Tn, 


d Dr. | 


e stores each year. Officials say that the furtive look give 
Guilty Eyes 4 
neral 


away the shoplifter. Watch for the roving guilty eye 
if you want to spot them, they say. 


Merchandise will produce a profit for the retailer only 
it is sold; it is unprofitable when it stays on the shel 8 
When goods do not move a mark-down must be take peal 


No Profit If the mark-down price does not sell the merchandise the volve 
successive mark-downs should be taken until it has bee 
sold. The 
. d allie 
One successful dealer who was asked recently if 
would advise other dea'ers to follow his example | 
setting up a seed cleaning and seed treating service hi Cons 
these comments: Ask yourself if there is a need {qi™y Brea | 
this service in your trade area? What is the busineq@™Porp. an 
potential? What is the proximity of the nearest clealjilities a 
ing and treating plant? What type and size of plaijecticide 
would be most appropriate? Remember, this is a seas0 
al business and it is important that the farmer-customé Proc 
be served promptly because he is in a big hurry ide che: 
Profitable § get his seed and get started planting. What will be Departm 
Sideli cost of building, maintaining and operating the plan! Robe 
iaeline Is it feasible to transfer help from the feed business (iCo., ann: 
the seed plant when necessary and without disrupti™plant ne: 
feed operations? Are wider wholesale or retail sl 
possible? Remember, the $10,000 to $20,000 necessaj Fert 
to get into the seed cleaning and treating business HMook sai: 
certain to keep out the intinerant peddlers, A 
plant will bring many new customers into the sto 
- - Will the store be prepared to handle and serve the 
properly? If the answers to these questions come ° of 8 
favorably it is likely that a seed plant will be a valuabi p,. 
and profitable sideline addition. mon 
Refi 
Dealers who have succeeded in getting their customé 
started keeping records on production and profit mu Sale 
encourage them from time to time to keep them at it. PMs jogs oj 
cause they do not have as much time during the YM, ys 7 
Keep Them seasons as in winter, farmers often take a dislike : 
Active keeping records. But the dealer must keep remindi 


customers that their records are the only indicatl 
of whether their methods are making any money ! 
them. Carefully kept records make one of the 4 
methods of advertising for the dealer. Farmers “ 
invariably discuss these records with their neighb® 


G. A. Phillips, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., states HMState ¢, 
How to Stay two major rules essential to longevity in business ? Cole 
In B si Quick adaptability to new methods, new materia!s “GijFt, Coll 

USINESS new products; and constant research to better preselldry yea: 
products as well as for new and even dissimilar prod! Hat Stat, 
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This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation up to date on 
industry happenings. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


THE 


Farmer planting intentions, as of March 1, indicated a 285% million acre- 
ein 16 crops this year—an increase of 3.2 million acres over 1954—according 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Major increases were in feed grain 
pps. 
The first annual meeting of the National Nitrogen Solutions Dealers Assn. 
. »; held in Omaha March 14-15. Wayne Johnson, Shenandoah, Iowa, was 
Filer Piimed president. . . . Phillips Chemical Co. acquired quarter interest in 
brmers Corporation, a new firm established March 12 by the National Farm- 
r soiled Union and Kee-McGee Oil Industries. 
‘us tomers 
\t that poj Chas. Pfizer & Co. announced large-scale commercial production of 
f the thinglilllitaconic acid on March 15. The material may have an application as base 
ome might or insecticidal products, as a “building block” in the process. . .. Mackwin 
rat of pai », Winona, Minn., developed a method of mixing pesticides with fertilizers 
span. Enillin which the insecticide is sprayed onto fertilizer as the latter passes along 
iled, shoul conveyor belt. 
ecause yo 
ngs beco Cotton meeting at Phoenix, Ariz, March 8-9 brought out fact that systemic 
' feel aboililitsecticides show “great promise” in pest control in cotton, but much more 
il. Do youllbsearch is needed before full use comes. . . . U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Nn customefilfinted out that cost of fertilizer materials has increased less than any other 
leasiness @llbmmodity the farmer buys. Hired labor was listed as having increased over 
‘iby remaifm0%, while fertilizer has gone up only 52%, compared to cost of 1935-39. 
oes it lod 
e with po Speakers at the Spring Meeting of the National Agricultural Chemical 
rice. Dodlliccn, in St. Louis called for an extensive educational job, directed at the public, 
service thalilalers, distributors and the basic pesticide industry itself. .. . U.S. Depart- 
© reputatio—ient of Agriculture surveys indicated that chinch bug infestation in 1955 
ould be local, ranging from non-economic to threatening. 
study car Pesticide industry leaders, in answer to a Croplife survey, said that 
establish @) improved balance between supply and demand of materials appeared 
"round pruliixely for 1955. . . . Freeport Sulphur Co. and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Pn o. announced plans to form a new firm, National Potash Co. 
elevisior 
ing and a Commercial Solvents Corp. announced that it will participate in a 
don’t dodg.nadian chemical project, Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., which will 
newspape@anufacture and market nitrogen and phosphate fertilizers. . . . Standard 
*n and You) Company of California announced a chemical manufacturing expansion 


ar adverti 
eadline ar 
and yo 


xpected to cost $16 million. It will include a new ammonia and nitric 
id plant. 


A new firm, Diamond Black Leaf Co., was announced Feb. 24. Diamond 
kali Co., Cleveland, will acquire Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company’s 


‘a ~~ q@erest in the new firm during the next five years, according to the agree- 
: Sack a ent. The new firm will be managed by Diamond Alkali. Loren P. Scoville 
allty¢ ‘fend Dr. Bruce G, Gleissner will serve as general manager and assistant 
VGifeneral manager, respectively, in the new firm. 
ailer only A new attendance record of over 500 was noted at the Feb. 17-18 
n the shel meeting of the Middle West Soil Improvement Committee in Ohicago. 
+t be take Speakers represented colleges and universities in the 13 states in- 
1andise the volved, and included industry representatives. 
it has bee \ 
The U.S. Commerce Department predicted record sales of chemicals 

d allied products in 1955, with gains seen in the use of fertilizers and 
ently if besticides, 
example } 
service hi Construction started on an ammonium nitrate plant to be operated 
a need {@™by Brea Chemicals, Inc., Los Angeles. . . . International Minerals & Chemical 
he busineg™Porp. announced that it is expanding its potassium sulfate producing fa- 
arest clealilities at Carlsbad, N.M. .'. . Stauffer Chemical Co. completed a new in- 
eS = ecticide and fungicide blending plant at Lubbock, Texas. 
is a seasol 
er-customé _ Procedural regulations for the establishment of safe tolerances for pesti- 
g hurry ide chemicals used on food crops are to go into effect March 6, the US. 
will - my Partment of Health, Education and Welfare announced Feb. 9. 
the plan] Robert Campbell, acting president of the new St. Paul Ammonia Products 
business (Co, announced that the firm would erect a $15 million anhydrous ammonia 
disruptif™plant near St. Paul 
retail sal ; 
) necessal Fertilizer mixers 

i : , replying to a Croplife survey on the 1955 business ou 

} we ook, said a balance of supply and demand appears likely this year. The fall 


the ston Fertilization program was reported to be making headway in some areas. 


serve the 
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The 1955 corn allotment was set at 49,842,697 acres, an increase 
of 8% over that of last year . . . Organization of Calumet Nitrogen 
Products Co., a new firm that will build an ammonia plant at Ham- 
mond, Ind., was announced by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and Sinclair 
Refining Co. 


custome 
mu 
4 ‘at it a, | Sales of East German potash below domestic prices threaten to produce 
= the a 4 of at least $2.5 million to the U.S. potash industry, it was stated at 
| dislike , S. Tariff Commission hearing on the imports. . . . The U.S. Department 
. reminditii ye Agriculture reported that a serious corn borer infestation is likely this 
- indicati ar in the Midwest if weather conditions are favorable for the insect's 
a development 
money f 
f the Dé 
rmers Wi, Numerous state meetings were held. Cotton States Branch of Ento- 
neighbommyjen® 2! Society of America met at Tampa, Fla. and elected H. C. Young, 
St. . as chairman, .. . The Southern Weed Conference met Jan. 17-19 at 
states this: etersburg, Fla. with 300 in attendance. G. C. Klingman, N. Carolina 
siness afm, Cllege, Raleigh, was named president of the Conference. 
terials aap Colorado Fertilizer Conference was held on the campus of Colorado A & M, 
ter pres dry Collins. That fertilizer can largely compensate for lack of moisture in 
ir products Foor: was emphasized by speakers. . . . Mississippi Insect Conference 


te College was held early in January featured well-known speakers; 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN NEW POLYETHYLENE 
LINED 80 AND 100 POUND BAGS. 


These new multi-wall polyethylene lined bags assure a 
free-flowing, easy-to-use-product. 


33.5% Nitrogen 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is 
guaranteed to contain 33.5% Nitrogen: 


16.75% nitrate nitrogen 
16.75% ammonia nitrogen 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is prilled. The small, 
coated pellets flow freely, resist caking, handle easily. This 
superior fertilizer is highly recommended for top dressing 
small grains, seed grasses; side dressing for row crops; 
preplant and broadcasting applications. 

As a companion high nitrogen fertilizer for mixed goods, 
Phillips also produces Ammonium Sulfate (21% Nitrogen) 
in 80 and 100 pound bags. 


‘New 80 and 100 pound 
polyethylene lined bags 


IN A FERTILIZER, IT’S PERFORMANCE THAT COUNTS. 
THIS SHIELD IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF HIGH QUALITY, 
HIGH NITROGEN FERTILIZER. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 7 South Dearborn St. Phone: Andover 3-3472 53 
DENVER, COLO.— 1375 Kearney St. Phone: Florida 5-7301 
DES MOINES, |OWA— 606 Hubbell Bidg. Phone: 3-3291 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— 1112 N. Pennsylvania St. Phone: Melrose 5-8371 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 500 West 39th St. Phone: Logan 5125 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 212 Sixth St. South Phone: Main 7461 
OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building Phone: Jackson 5911 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 4251 Lindell Blvd. . Phone: Jefferson 1-6677 
TULSA, OKLA.— 1708 Utica Square Phone: 7-7561 
WICHITA, KAN.— Phone: Forest 3-0294 


501 KFH Building 


“WE 
: 
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What’s New... 


In Produets, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address, (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
_tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6227—Weed 
Killer 


The Pacific Coast Borax Co. has 
introduced UREABOR, ‘a new weed 
and grass killer developed specifically 
for industry. The product, a complex 
of sodium borates and 3-p-chloro- 
phenyl 1-1, dimethylurea, has been 
extensively tested throughout the 
U.S., a company announcement says. 
No mixing or spraying equipment is 
required; it is applied dry just as it 
comes from 50 lb. multi-wall paper 
sacks. The product will be marketed 
by the company’s Agricultural Sales 
Division. To secure more complete 
details check No. 6227 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 6226—Seed 
Protectant 


A new insecticide-fungicide seed 
protectant has been developed by the 
Du Pont Company. Its trade name is 
“Delsan” AD seed protectant and 
contains “Arasan” seed disinfectant 
and dieldrin insecticide. The trade- 
mark, “Delsan,” identifies the product 
as a Du Pont insecticide-fungicide 


‘combination, while the letters AD 


identify the specific formulation. The 
active ingredient in ‘“Arasan” is 
thiram. The new material is recom- 
mended for treatment of beans, in- 
cluding limas; seed corn (field and 


sweet); and pea seed. The seed pro- 
tectant may be applied as a slurry 
with a standard slurry treater, or the 
slurry may be mixed with the seed 
in a barrel treater or on a floor. The 
material adheres to the seed after 
treatment and does not tenc to “dust 
off,”’ it is claimed. The material is 
applied at the rate of 1% oz. per 
bushel of field corn seed, and 1% oz. 
per bushel of sweet corn, bean, or 
pea seed. To secure more informa- 
tion check No. 6226 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 6207—Film 


How once-wasted smoke from coke 
ovens is now converted into a wealth 
of basic chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers and countless 
other articles is the subject of a new 
motion picture, ‘Waiting Harvest,” 
just released by the United States 
Steel Corp. “Waiting Harvest” traces 
the development of coke-making 
operations from the early industrial 
era when black smoke from beehive 
coke ovens was cast off into the 
atmosphere to modern coke ovens 
which channel it into processing units 
where the important chemical com- 
ponents are extracted. Prints of this 
23-min- motion picture are available 
to service clubs, churches, civic, fra- 
ternal and other associations. It can 
be booked on a free loan basis by 
writing to the Motion Picture and 


1 No. 5119—Slurry Adapter 
No. 6206—Gauges 

No. 6207—Film 

0 No. 6210—Tank Trailer 
No. 6218—Applicator 

No. 6230—Weevil Folder 


Send me information on the items marked: 
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CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


[1] No. 6222—Sales Program 
No. 6225—Bag Product 

0 No. 6226—Seed Protectant 
CI No. 6227—Weed Killer 

No. 6228—Bag Machine 

[1] No. 6229—F ly Killer 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 
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POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Visual Aids Section, Advertising Di- 
vision, United States Steel Corp., 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 


No. 6230—Alfalia 
Weevil Folder 


A new, colorful 6-page folder on 
the control of alfalfa weevils with 
Heptachlor is being made available 
by the Velsicol Corp. A company an- 
nouncement states that, “This handy, 
pocket size folder is crammed with 
information on how to stop alfalfa 
weevil infestations before they start; 
how to get better crops; and how to 
protect helpful parasites.” Specific 
suggestions as to methods and rates 
of Heptachlor formulations are listed 
in brief steps. The booklet on alfalfa 
weevils and other crop insects will be 
sent without charge. Merely check 
No. 6230 on the coupon and mail it 


‘to this newspaper. 


No. 6225—Bag 
Product 


Arkell & Smiths is introducing a 
new moisture-barrier sheet, Lamo- 
Pak, to industries whose packaged 
products are affected negatively by 
changes in moisture content. The 
laminate is sandwiched between two 
sheets of light weight kraft and is 
particularly adaptable for packaging 
products whose moisture content 
must be retained and for hygroscopic 
materials, company spokesmen said. 
Other features claimed are: no odor, 
less stiffness, and will not cause sew- 
ing needles to gum. Samples of the 
new Lamo-Pak moisture-barrier sheet 
may be obtained by checking No. 6225 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted here 
to help keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation informed 
of new industry products, lit- 
erature and services. 


No. 6229—Fly Killer 


A new fly bait that is said to kill 
up to two million flies per pound is 
now being -marketed nationally by 
the Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
The new product, called Dipterex-199, 
is claimed to kill both resistant and 
non-resistant flies in seconds and 
provide up to 98% kills within a few 
hours after a single application. The 
product is packaged as a dry bait 
and sold in 1-lb. shaker-type con- 
tainers and also in 10-lb. pails. It is 
said to have no odor, won’t stain and 
is free-flowing granular material. 
One or two applications per week is 
recommended for full control around 
the farm and in commercial estab- 
lishments. The product’s active in- 
gredient is Bayer compound L-13/59. 
The firm reports that at a mid- 
western university a small amount of 


Dipterex-199 was placed in 4 t,, 
chamber about the size of a laro 
living room. Two thousand flies we, 
released in the chamber. One ho 


ANE 


\7,000,000 
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later, 94% of the flies were dead, ani 
at the end of eight hours, a 100% 
kill was recorded, according to the 
company. Another group of research- 
ers tested the product at a large 
southwestern farm. Dipterex-199 wag 
applied to surfaces in feed mixing 
and storage rooms and on feed 
troughs and pens. The official report 
of the research team contained the 
following statement: “The speed and 
completeness of fly control were sen- 
sational.” Flies feeding on the bait 
lost their ability to fly in 60 to 140M two co 
seconds. They accumulated in pilesf™ Jb. and 
up to one-half inch deep in 48 hours, jture now 
One month after application, flies{Mtor for r 


on mete! 
nufacture 
for bulk 


were still being killed by the originale more | 
treatment, the firm reports. Dealers ™cking Nec 
are being backed by the most exten- Miling it. 
sive advertising and merchandising 
program ever initiated by the com-#§Qe-. ol] 


pany for a single product. Large ad- Hig apte 
vertisements will be featured in na- 

tional dairy and poultry magazines jm anogen, 
and a concentrated schedule of an- adap 
nouncements will be carried on farm §j#d treate 
programs on over a dozen major clear Ty adapt 
channel radio stations. Television MJ of chan 
spots will be used in selected areas. 
At the dealer level, Dipterex-199 will 
be promoted by silver, red and blue 
display cartons, and by wall posters, 
window streamers and direct mail 
pieces. For more details check No. 
6229 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 6228—Bag 
Filling Machine 


The Kraft Bag Corp. is now mar- 
keting an automatic open mouth fill- 
ing machine that is said to combine 
high speed and accuracy in operation 
with low cost of installation and 


maintenance. The machine is capable 
of 22 to 24 one hundred pound 
charges a minute, with one man 
hanging bags, using standard size and 
standard type open mouth bags. The 
company states that “Because it 
is pace-setting, the machine requires 
no head of material to maintain ac- 
curacy. It functions like other ma- 
chines of this type, except that exclu- 
sive controls help to maintain unusual 
accuracy at high speeds. The machine 
can handle all weights from 25 Ib. to 


with 
ordinar 
| division 
| 
| g devi 
"1 e, to th 
tive seed 
a ps dry 
i 
i 
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| 
| | ‘ 
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— 
Certain 


, with an average variance of 
than 8 oz. plus or minus un- 
We ‘dinary production conditions 
hou a full day’s operation.” To 
> more complete details check 


6228 on the coupon and mail it. 


6206—Gauges 


10 new gauges have been added 

Marsh Instrument Company s 
b of agricultural ammonia instru- 

3 one graduated 0-60 Ib. and 

BA 

7 


the 


r graduated 0-150 Ib. Both 
othete standard with 1 Ib. pri- 
Pdivisions and are designed for 


on metering devices. Other gauges 
nufactured are 0-400 Ib. and 0-300 
for bulk plant installations and 
» two compound ranges—30 in. x 
) Ib. and 30 in.x300 lb. A new 
ture now available is the recali- 
tor for recalibrating a gauge. Se- 
e more complete information by 
bcking No: 6206 on the coupon and 


exten- MMiling it. 

dising 

“com. 0119—Sluriry 
ad- 


lapter 
Panogen, Inc., now is marketing a 


of an- adapter for use on its present 
farm treaters. The addition of the 
- clear ry adapter presents a quick meth- 
vision fm of change-over from liquid seed 
areas. Mating to slurry treating and takes. 
9 will Ma greater range of seed treating, 


claimed. A completely automatic 
t, it incorporates an overflow fea- 
efor uniform suspension of the 
pmical in the slurry mixture. The 
mpany announcement states: “This 
ture, along with an accurate meas- 
g device, delivers the slurry, 
pperly mixed at the exact dosage 
e, to the seed—insuring most ef- 
tive seed treating. The slurry tank 


sails ps dry to avoid waste. The treat- 


h fill- 
mbine 
ration 
. and 


self-cleaning, permitting quick 
“"8e-over to liquid seed treating.” 
more complete informa- 

check No. 5119 on the coupon 


ound HM drop it in the mail. 
man 

and 6222__ Sales 
The 

eit ogr am 


juires 
n ac- 

ma- 
xclu- 
usual 
chine 
lb. to 


Agricultural Sales Division, 
Won & Co., Inc., has avail- 
program for promoting 
tibiotj Its Product, Agri-mycin, an 
cert ‘© spray powder for control 
Dlant diseases such as fire 
"" of apples and pears. The pro- 


gram is outlined in new literature 
prepared recently and which is now 
available. A broadside details the 
program to the dealer and a catalog 
sheet outlines the product and vari- 
ous program angles, also at the deal- 
er level. Also available is a small 
folder for consumer distribution and 
a large booklet which contains ab- 
stracts on the use of antibiotics in 
the treatment of plant diseases. To 
secure more full details of the pro- 
gram check No. 6222 on the coupon 


and mail it. 


No. 6210—Tank 
Trailer 


Descriptive literature on its an- 
hydrous ammonia tank trailer has 
been made available by the Foreman 
Manufacturing Co. Tank specifica- 
tions listed on the literature state: 
1,000-gal., 265 PSIG 300° F. maxi- 
mum tanks—either 41 in. or 46 in. 
diameter tanks. According to a com- 
pany spokesman, the tank trailer is 


designed to insure compliance with 
applicable ICC regulations, with a 
tank mounting which facilitates tank 
removal. The literature lists speci- 
fications of the trailer chassis, axle 
assembly, tires, brake system, coup- 
ling, fenders, safety chains, lighting 
and dimensions. Secure more com- 
plete information by checking No. 
6210 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6218—Applicator 


A new PTO operated liquid nitro- 
gen applicator for applying pressure 
or non-pressure solutions is - being 
manufactured by Spra-White Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc. It can also be used for 
insecticides and herbicides, as it is 
available with boom or boomless noz- 
zles for broadcast application, com- 
pany spokesmen said. From 10-200 
lb. of nitrogen per acre may be ap- 
plied and up to 80 acres may be cov- 
ered in a day, used before planting 
or while side-dressing, it is claimed. 
Application depths up to 6 in. and 
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positive mounding of earth over the 
nitrogen are specified. The 200-gal. 
tank is equipped with calibrated 
sight glass and 30 lb. psi working 
pressure is possible. To secure more 
complete details check No, 6218 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


SOUTH DAKOTA CROP PLANS 


SIOUX FALLS — South Dakota 
farmers plan for about 18% million 
acres in crops in 1955—a 1% increase 
over 1954. Increases are planned for 
rye, barley, corn, soybeans and alfalfa 
hay. Smaller acreages are indicated 
for wheat, flax, oats, potatoes and 
sorghums. 


Advertisement 


Advertisement 


SPURS BOOM 


SILAGE 


... Keeps Grass Silage Fresh, Sweet- Smelling, More Nourishing 


CATTLE CLEAN IT UP! Farmers report that their cattle prefer “STA- 


FRESH” silage over untreated silage. In free choice feeding tests, 


cows consumed better than three times as much of the more 


nutritious bisulfite-treated silage. 


ENDS “SILAGE STINK!”’—“STA- 
FRESH” proves blessing to 
farmers and their wives by end- 
ing the contaminating, all-per- 
vading odor of untreated grass 
silage. 


*Reg. Trade Mark 


EASY TO USE! When you use 
“STA-FRESH”, just cut your 
crop at the best stage of ma- 
turity, regardless of weather, 
and mix in the STA-FRESH 
powder at the blower automat- 
ically with an easy-to-make ap- 
plicator. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Reports from county 
agents and farmers in all parts of the country 
indicate rapidly increasing interest in grass si- 
lage for feeding dairy cows and other cattle. 
This has been spurred by the remarkable suc- 
cess of “STA-FRESH” Sodium Bisulfite, the 
amazing powder that keeps silage green and 
nutritious for months after ensiling. 


Makes A Superior Feed 


Backing up research findings which were fea- 
tured in farm publications for the past two 
years, these on-the-farm reports show particu- 
lar enthusiasm about the elimination of obnox- 
ious “silage stink” by use of “STA-FRESH” and 
about its many advantages in making grass 
silage a more palatable and nourishing feed. 


“STA-FRESH” treated silage was found to 
remain virtually as green, fresh and sweet-smell- 
ing as fresh-chopped grass. Tests showing more 
total digestible nutrients, with less loss of dry 
matter and a far higher sugar and carotene con- 
tent, were supported by the way cattle literally 
gobbled up the treated silage. 


New Importance To Low-Cost “Grass Farming” 


Here, farm tested and proved, is the answer to 
supplying a good, low-cost cattle feed which 
provides the energy cattle need, the taste that 
makes them want it, and the vitamin A required 
to produce rich milk and quality beef. “STA- 
FRESH” has proved effective in ensiling such 
forage crops as grass and alfalfa in either up- 
right or trench silos. 


Low Cost Cited 


The gain in feed value by itself more than off- 
sets the cost of “STA-FRESH”, which comes in 
the form of an inexpensive, easy-to-use powder, 
packed in 80 pound bags. Only 8 lbs. treats a 
full ton. 


FREE FOLDERS FOR DISTRIBUTION AT YOUR MEETINGS — 
Folders tell how to use “STA-FRESH” and describe 
applicators which the farmer can easily make for him- 
self. Let us know how many copies you can use. Write 
today to GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION, Allied 


Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
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BUG THE WEE 


Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


European Corn Borer 


How fo Identify 


The European corn borer in its larval stage, 
is a pinkish worm ranging in size from 34 to 
an inch in length. Small brown spots are on 
its back. Distribution of the borer now 
covers practically all the corn-growing area 
of the U.S. It has spread from New England 
since its discovery in 1917. 


Habits of the Corn Borer 


Two strains of the borer exist in the U.S.: one 
which passes through one life cycle a year 
and the other which has two or more complete 
cycles, depending upon the environment. The 
latter exists in nearly all the infested areas. 
Eggs laid in masses of 15 or 20 or more on 
the underside of leaves, hatch in from 4 to 9 
days. The newborn borers crawl to protected 
places on the leaves and begin to feed on 
the immature leaves and tassels, finally boring 
into the stalks and ears. They mature in about 
a month and after providing an exit for the 
adult moth, change to pupae inside the tun- 
nels. In 10 to 14 days, the adult moths emerge 
from the pupal cells and lay about 400 eggs 
each on corn or other plants that they may 
find in a suitable stage of growth. Moths live 
from 10 to 24 days and during this time are 
active fliers in evenings or nights. Thus, they 
may migrate for several miles. The insects 
pass the winter in the borer stage inside 
stems of corn or other plants. They change 
to moths late in spring or early in summer 
to begin another season of destruction. 


Damage Done by Corn Borer 


Because it is a boring insect, greatest injury 
results from its tunneling within the stalk, 
ears, tassel, midrib of the leaf, brace roots 
and practically all other parts of the plant 
except the fibrous roots. Character of injury 
depends upon the stage of development of 


the corn plant when the infestation takes 
place. If the attacked plant is just developing 
a tassel, some of the small borers enter the 
buds and feed within; others eat the surface 
of the tassel buds. If the infestation comes at 
the time of pollen shedding, accumulations 
of pollen provide satisfactory feed for the 
insects. Later, they tunnel inside the tassel 
stem and its branches often causing them to 
break over. Such broken tassels, with saw- 
dust-like borings at the breaks, are signs of 
infestation. Likewise, small holes in the 
stalks, with bunches of dusty borings at or 
below them, indicate the area where the 
worm is at work. Borers may continue to 
tunnel upward or downward, weakening the 
plant so much that it frequently breaks and 
falls over. Injury to stalks and ears may be 
increased even further by the entrance of 
disease organisms through the lesions made 
by borers. Despite efforts at control this 
pest does millions of dollars in damage each 
year. 


Control Methods 


Since the borer’s life is spent largely within 
the plant, many of the recommended practices 
for control are of cultural nature. However, 
insecticidal materials have been found effec- 
tive. DDT in oil or dusted at 0.75 to 1.25 Ib. 
an acre has been indicated for sweet corn or 
seed corn. As soon as the borer eggs begin to 
hatch, applications of 5% DDT dust at 15-25 
Ib. an acre may begin and continue at 5 to 7 
day intervals three or four times. Either 
ground or air equipment may be used. Dust- 
ing with 2% parathion thas also been men- 
tioned favorably, as have rotenone, nicotine, 
derris and Ryania. (No DDT on corn to be 
used as animal forage.) Cultural means in- 
clude the shredding of stalks, plowing under 
clean in the fall or early spring before moths 


emerge, and if all else fails, burning infested 
stalks. 


Photo of European corn borer furnished Croplife through courtesy of Illinois Natural History Survey. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features are being reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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tem for Seed Store 


The Litchfield (Minn.) Seed House, 
by L. C. and W. Wogensen, 
Ls a fertilizer, farm chemicals and 
ursery stock department which ties 
very well with the sale of seeds 
s. 
fertilizer and nursery 
rock is housed in a large store with 
sland and wall displays. Seeds are 
arried for small gardeners and also 
or farmers Who buy in larger 
amounts, especially field seeds. 


From January until early sum- 
mer farmers are buying seeds of 
all types and the alert Litchfield 
service staff always tries to men- 
tion fertilizer and farm chemicals 
to such customers at seed pur- 
chase time. Suggested selling of 
this type aids the firm in making 
many additional sales. 


W. Wogensen is the firm’s nursery 
stock specialist, and he is able to 
advise rural patrons on what. type 
of fruit trees to purchase, how to 
plant and care for them, and he also 
gives advice on planting of other 
shrubs and trees. A service like this 
is appreciated by farmers, and it 
results in additional business. 

No matter if the farmer wants 20¢ 
worth of vegetable seeds or $200 
worth of corn or alfalfa seed, he 
can get it at the well-stocked Litch- 
field Seed House. And seeing the fer- 
tilizer and the farm chemicals dis- 
played nearby, the farmer is re- 
minded by such displays that seeds 
also need proper soil nutrients and 
chemical care to help bring plants 
to maturity and full production. 
This seed and fertilizer firm also 
enters floats in agricultural event 
parades in the area and finds this 
is good publicity. The company also 
exhibits its products at township and 
county fairs and does consistent 
newspaper and direct mail advertis- 
ing in the area. Farm chemicals, fer- 
tilizer, nursery stocks and seeds are 
featured frequently in this advertis- 
ing. In fact, the company’s wide va- 
riety of farm merchandise, plus its 
constant promotional and advertising 
program, helps to bring in farmers 
from a radius of 35 miles—a test 
of sound business methods. 


Grass and Legume 
Study Established 
At Phillips Project 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Phillips 
Petroleum Co.’s agricultural demon- 
stration project, near Foraker, Okla., 
reports the establishment of a nursery 
where native and introduced grasses 
and legumes can be studied. 

With the counsel of grass specialists 
of the area, a great number of species 
and varieties of grasses and legumes 
being planted at the demonstra- 
on project. Summer plantings of 
1954 included five selections of Ber- 
—_ grass, all of which appear to 
be adapted. The three selections show- 
ng the greatest vigor include Green- 
field and Midland, both selected by 
Oklahoma A&M College specialists, 
= Grissom’s Special, a local selec- 
be made by the Soil Conservation 

— S area range specialist. 
sibilities of adapting the various 
Plant species to a revegetation pro- 
yn will be studied, Also response 
- € plants to nitrogen materials, 
as Other plant nutrients, will 
yt ed. Range specialists and stu- 

“re encouraged by Phillips to 


ee their own observations at the 
craker project. 


For Results 


Croplife 
Want Ads 


You Can Sell Them 
Thompson-Hayward DED-WEED 
with Confidence, because... 


You know that DED-WEED represents the latest 
advance in agricultural chemistry. Every DED- 
WEED product is farm-tested...of proven effectiveness 
...economical to buy...and easy to use. 


Whether a customer wants to control weeds in field or 
pasture, there is a Thompson-Hayward DED-WEED 
formulated for his specific need. Sell DED-WEED for 
troublesome weeds. Sell DED-WEED for woody 
growth and hard-to-kill weeds. 


Stock up now on the formulations of Thompson-Hay- 
ward DED-WEED, needed in your locality. Be ready 
to meet the demand that is bound to come soon. 


Our Local Staff Can Help You and Your 
Customers Thompson-Hayward maintains warehouses of 
our own and sales offices in 18 different cities. The Thompson- 
Hayward headquarters nearest you is staffed with men who know 
your particular local conditions and what products will serve your 
customers best. Don’t hesitate to call the Thompson- Hayward 
office nearest you at any time for advice on any agricultural chem- 
ical problem. 


HEMICAL COMPANY 


ALIT CHEMICAL; Cam 
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Faithfully 
Serving 
Agriculture 
for More 
Than 
37 Years 


Ww 


THE 
COMPLETE LINE 
OF 
THOMPSON - HAYWARD 
AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Dieldrin Spray WE-15 
Aldrin WE-25 
Heptachlor £-2 
Tri-6 (BHC) 

Ded Tox (DDT Products) 

Phosfume (Parathion Products) 

Foxichior (Chiordane Products) 
Phenacide (Toxaphene) 


SPRAYS 
Dairy Cattle Spray 
Methoxychtor 
Malathion 
Lindex (Lindane Products) 


(Containing Penta) 
Termi-trol 
Permagard 


Fumigas 
Weevil Kill 


DISINFECTANTS 


Animal Dip (Coal Tar) 
Septigard 


RODENTICIDES 


(Warfarin Products) 
Rat-Trol (Bait and Concentrate) 


_ VWITA-RICH FEED 
FORTIFIERS 


MIN-RICH TRACE - 
MINERALS 
POULTRY AND HATCHERY 
SUPPLIES 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 
AND INOCULATORS 
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Hay yields of six or seven tons 
per acre can be obtained from leg- 
ume-grass meadows when good man- 
agement practices are followed, ac- 
cording to reports from Ohio agron- 
omists. 

These soils men recommend the fol- 
lowing practices for making meadows 
more profitable: 

1—Adapt the drill for bank seed- 
ing, which puts fertilizer in easy 
reach of the seedlings. The few extra 
dollars it takes to make this adjust- 


to crops; 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


ment will pay off in a saving on seed 
and increase the chances of good 
stands. 


2—Top-dress with high analysis 
phosphate and potash fertilizer to 
meet the nutrient needs of high yield- 
ing meadows. A 5-ton hay crop will 
remove 50 Ib. phosphate and 150 to 
200 Ib. potash from the soil. 


3—Keep insect damage low by 
spraying. Research at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


You can give new life and added vigor to your fruits or vegetables 
— and kill harmful insects at the same time — by adding GRACE 
UREA PRILLS to yout regular pesticide sprays. 

It’s the simplest and quickest way to give your crops the 
supplemental nitrogen they need—over and above = oh is 
supplied to them in mixed fertilizers. 


GRACE UREA PRILLS’ fertilizing power—an unsurpassed 45% 
nitrogen — is full strength and quickly absorbed by foliage. You 
get top efficiency, because roots absorb any spray dropping to 
the ground. And GRACE UREA PRILLS are compatible with 
any commonly used I syd material. This fertilizer is safe to 

ily and does not corrode or clog spray 


handle, dissolves rea 
equipment. 


y 


Suggested amounts for mixing with pest-control sprays are 
given in the chart at the ri 


be used, depending on the frequency of spraying and the 
specific nitrogen needs of your particular crop and soil. 


GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


t. Less concentrated solutions may 


Memphis, Tenn. 


indicates yields can be increased 
\Y% ton or more per acre for each 
spray used to control insects. 


4—Harvest early. Legume-grass 
meadows should be harvested before 
they have passed their peak of 
growth. Early-cut forage gives live- 
stock the maximum amount of di- 
gestible nutrients. 

5—Rotate the grazing. This per- 
mits a come-back by pasture plants 
before the next grazing. 

6—Be sure the soil has enough 
lime. A soil test can guide you on 
what is needed. 

The research men point out that 
high yielding meadows can help con- 
dition the soil for bigger crops of 
corn following in the rotation. 


* 


Drouth damage was cut down con- 
siderably on Kansas wheat fields that 


death to insects 


Pounds GRACE UREA PRILLS suggested per 100 gals. Spray 
VEGETABLES LBS. 


Tomatoes, cucumbers, cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, lettuce, 
peppers, snap-beans, 


sweet corn, strawberries 4-5 
Sweet potatoes 5-10 
Potatoes 15 
Carrots, parsley 20 
FRUITS 

Apples 3-5 
Cherries 5 
Citrus 5-712 
Plums and prunes 10 


USE GRACE UREA PRILLS FOR ALL TYPES OF CROPS * IN 
IRRIGATION WATER * AS A TOP-DRESSING OR SIDE- 
DRESSING * WHEREVER NITROGEN I$ NEEDED 


AVAILABLE IN 80 LB. MULTIWALL SACKS 
FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 
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were fertilized for the 1954 crop 4 
cording to Dr. Floyd Smith, 55 
specialist of Kansas State College 
Wheat yields on fertilized fj 
averaged 39 bu. per acre, compare 
to 26 bu. on unfertilized fields ag 
cording to Dr. Smith’s studies ” 
“This extra 13 bu. from the f 
tilized fields,” said Dr. Smith, “pay 
farmers a return of $2.50 for eve 
dollar they invested in soi] 
ment.” Excessively hot, dry weathoilllicld. 
hampered wheat growing operation, Michiga 
in many parts of Kansas last seas , 


high so 
he reports. fog for 
“But in spite of these unfayo;.qarom?4™ 
able conditions,” he said, 
wheat response to phosphate 
potash fertilizer was fabulous, 2° 
trogen fertilizer nearly doubled paded to 
wheat yields in North: Centraj 
Kansas.” 
Midwes 
Dr. Smith said that for high Yield roduce 
and rapid growth, wheat needs plant oe wit 


nutrients in quickly available forn 
from the soil. To make sure the soi] 
can provide those nutrient supplies 
he advises farmers to have their soi] 
tested and then follow the recom. 
mendations for the use of nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash. 


* 


University of Missouri agronomists that ne 
report that the cost of growing corn 
can be cut at least 26¢ a bushel by Midwest 
good farming practices, including they were f 
use of fertilizer. These soils men also 


anagem 
W 


oir 


say that corn yields per acre can beg omists i 
more than doubled and profits boost. ent bee 
ed nearly three and a half times. from al 

G. E. Smith and O. T. Coleman off the acr 
the Missouri agronomy staff report “some 


that in their tests it cost 58¢ per 
bushel to produce corn on fertilized 
fields, compared to 84¢ on unfertilized 
fields. 


Yields averaged 80 bushels per 
acre on fertilized fields, as against 
35 bushels on untreated plots. The 
net profit was $65.50 per acre for 
fertilized corn and $19.75 for un- 
fertilized corn. 


The soils men estimate that fixed 
production costs averaged $29.25 
per acre when no fertilizer was add- 
ed. These costs included seed, til- 
lage, cultivation, harvesting and other 
items. 

On fertilized fields production costs 
totaled $46.40 per acre. These con- 
prised a fixed cost of $31.50, plus 4 
fertilizer cost of $14.90 per acre. 

The 80-bu. yield on the fertilized 
fields was worth $112 per acre, figur- 
ing that corn sells for $1.40 bu. This 
gave a net profit of $65.60 per acre. 
when production costs were deducted 
The crop from the unfertilized field 
had an average value of $49 per acre. 
leaving a net profit of $19.75 per 
acre, after fixed costs were deducted 


* 


Darrel 8. Metcalfe, agronomist at 

Iowa State College, says nitrogen Q 
is the key factor in producing 

greater bromegrass seed and forage J (ZZ 
yields. He says brome uses a lot 
of nitrogen, and bromegrass fields 
soon become sodbound without 
plenty of nitrogen. As a result 

plants become yellow and stunted. ¢ 

N 

b 

b 


ilk pre 
houbled | 
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Diseases are cutting U.S. alfalfa 
yields by as much as 40% annually 
according to recent estimates of U.S: 
Department of Agriculture research 
men. Farmers harvest only about 6 
out of every 10 tons of alfalfa tha! 
they might have had if disease had 
not weakened the stand or slowed 
the growth. 

* 


A tip from the agronomy depart- 
ment at Purdue University says 
that nitrogen fertilizer as 2 toP 
dressing for winter wheat, applied 
in early March in southern Indiana 
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4, 
4 late March or early April in 
rthern Indiana, should prove 
wie profitable. During eight years 
’ demonstration trials, application 
vr 95 Ib. actual nitrogen has given 
54 ory a average increase of five to six 
College, ilize 
ilized fie adding nitrogen to the fertilizer 
double alfalfa yields when 
1 fields, a4 ne legume was seeded with wheat in 
udies, te fall, Richard Swenson, Michigan 
the College soils specialist, reports. 
mith, “gaylMRie said that 20 Ib. of nitrogen per 
0 for everfilicre was as effective as a 40-Ib. ap- 
in increasing the alfalfa 
ield. 
yichigan experiments indicate that 


last season soil nutrient supply is advis- 
Ange poth the alfalfa and the 
fompanion crop Of oats or wheat. 
Wheat yields were increased up to 
b3 bu. per acre and oats 15 bu., 
nen 40 lb. nitrogen per acre was 
Ldded to the fertilizer, he reported. 


* 
Midwestern farms could readily 


€ unfavor. 
said, “the 
Phate and 
ulous, Ni- 
y doubled 
Central 


high yieldgi™ duce from 600 to 800 Ib. beef per 
needs plan ro with better soil and pasture 
lable forn| anagement methods, reports the 
ire the soillliiddle West Soil Improvement Com- 
nt supplies ittee. “The key to such production,” 
e their soilfiM.vs the committee, “is higher yields 
the recom. bf good quality forage with its har- 
f nitrogen est so managed that we get the 


most pounds of meat per acre.” 


Some authorities have estimated 
that nearly a billion more pounds 


igronomists 
of beef could be produced in eight 


Owing corn 

bushel Midwestern states if grasslands 
cluding them were fertilized according to the 
ls men also recommendations of college agron- 


omists in those states. Or the pres- 
ent beef output could be produced 
from about half to two-thirds of 
the acreage now used. 


icre can be 
ofits boost 
f times. 

Coleman of 
taff report 
st 58¢ per 
n fertilized 
unfertilized 


“Some agronomists, too, say that 
ilk production per acre could be 
loubled or tripled on many Midwest- 


ishels per 
aS against 
plots. The 
r acre for 
5 for un- 


that fixed 
red $29.25 
r was add- 
seed, til- 
and other 


iction costs 
‘hese com- 
.50, plus a 
r acre. 

fertilized 
acre, figur- 
LO bu. This 
) per acre. 
> deducted. 
ilized field 
9 per acre, 
$19.75 per 
deducted. 


) Recommend it with confidence! 


AV 


ern farms by the use of more fer- 
tilizer, better seed and improved 
grazing methods,” reports the com- 
mittee. 

“The money-making advantage of 
getting more meat or milk per acre 
from pasture or hay lies in the fact 
that as the yield goes up, the per 
unit cost of production goes down. 
This can help farmers meet the pres- 
ent cost-price squeeze.” 

The committee points out that top 
yielding, quality pasture depends first 
on high soil fertility, the use of well 
adapted legume seed from strains 
that are winter-hardy and disease 
resistant, and on good management 
that rotates the grazing and permits 
harvest when the legume’s feeding 
value is high. 

* 


Midwestern farmers can increase 
their profits from the 1955 wheat 
crop by top-dressing their fields with 
fertilizer this spring, reports the Mid- 
dle West Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee. The committee says it is par- 
ticularly important to add nutrients 
if there is any question about the 
crop’s need for phosphate and potash. 


“On many fields it will pay to 
use from 200 to 300 Ib. of a com- 
plete fertilizer such as 10-10-10 as 
a spring top-dressing,” says the 
committee, which bases, its state- 
ment on top-dressing trials in the 
eastern Corn Belt. 


“If the soil is already high in phos- 
phate and potash, then it is wise to 
consider top-dressing with a nitro- 
gen fertilizer. For this purpose, 
agronomists suggest using the equiva- 
lent of 100 to 200 lb. per acre of 
ammonium nitrate to help increase 
yields.” 

The committee points out that a 
farmer’s profits can be increased as 
much as $20 per acre when wheat 
production is boosted by 10 bu. “As 
yields go up, production costs go 
down,” it says. 


CHEMICALS. 


MACKODIEL 
SEED TREATMENT 


NEWEST, BEST — MOST ECONOMICAL AND EFFECTIVE! 


nomist at 
nitrogen 
producing 
nd forage 
ses a lot 
ass fields 

without 
a result 
1 stunted. 


S. alfalfa 


per ACRE 


FOR PROTECTION AGAINST WIREWORMS, 
SEED CORN MAGGOTS AND OTHER INSECTS 


CONTAINS 50% DIELDRIN 


Mackodiel is especially formulated for slurry, dry mixing or planter 


t por 4 X treatment of corn. Mackodiel is also recommended for onions, 

Fassett beans, soybeans, small grains and many other crops. 

tion on Mackodiel 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE for further information 

a i and the complete line of Agricultural Chemicals manufactured 


or slow chemists. 


y depart 
sity says 
as a top 
t, applied 
n 


by the Upper Midwest's largest and oldest manufacturing 


nufacturing Chemists since 


GOTCHER 
MODEL GUC. 
A Complete 
Ammonia 
Applicator 


for Only 
$325 


Gotcher Am monia Applicator 
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The Gotcher Model GUC fills the 
need for an inexpensive but 
sturdily built anhydrous ammonia 
applicator for the nation's smaller 
farms. Now with this low cost, top 
quality unit, any farmer can apply 
ammonia to his crops with his own 
applicator. Increased yields from 
one season's use alone can more 
than pay for its small cost. The 
Model GUC will do an excellent 
job in row crops, or as a broadcast 
applicator. The 3-point hitch at- 
tachment means quick, simple 
mounting and_ dismounting. 
Though designed for maximum 
economy, it's built to the rigid 
requirements of Gotcher quality. 


Hi Clearance Model Ideal For Side Dressing Row Crops 


The 26-inch clearance of this 
special Gotcher model makes it 
higher than the tractor axle even 
in operating position. This permits 
later side dressing to all row crops 
without plant damage. This unit 
has all fe rugged characteristics 
of the popular Gotcher Standard 
Pull-Type Applicator. Completely 
equipped as shown here, it sells 
for only $568. 


Exclusive Gotcher Sealing Wing Eliminates Packer Wheels 


This scientifically designed Sealing 
Wing is an exclusive Gotcher 
feature that guarantees against 
loss of ammonia under any soil 
conditions. It can be added to 
the applicator knives on any Got- 
cher model as optional equipment, 
and eliminates the need for packer 
wheel attachments. 


Dealerships Available on Gotcher Ammonia Equipment 


The Gotcher Line is a 
complete line that means 
more sales, and more 
dealer profits. Write for 
our 1955 Catalog that 
describes all Gotcher 
Pull-Type, Tractor-Mount- 
ed, and Semi-Mounted 
Ammonia Applicators. 


ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO 
CLARKSDALE, MISSISSIPPI 


GOOD EQUIPMENT DOESN'T Cost.. ./¢ Pagel 


| 
| 
| 
| 
NA 2! 4 TN ESOT 7 


H izer Stratford, El Reno and Altus, accord- 
Tests on Fertil ing to Mr. Porterfield, who said plans 
Placement implements are to continue the experiments for 


Planned in Oklahoma a number of years. 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Oklahoma 
A&M agricultural engineers will test H 
effects of fertilizer placement imple- Kansas Meeting 


ments on plant emergence of cotton, CONCORDIA, KANSAS—A com- 
peanuts and sorghums at four state mercial fertilizer meeting was held 
locations in 1955. at the high school cafeteria here re- 


Purpose of the experiments will be cently under the auspices of the 
to test new fertilizer machinery now Young Farmer class of the high 
on the market and to determine the | school. Speaker of the evening was 
best width of applicator, according | Dr. Floyd Smith, Kansas State Col- 
to Jay G. Porterfield, A&M agricul- lege. Also on the program was Bob 
tural engineer. Easley, Manhattan, representative of 

“Fertilizer placement will be kept Olin Mathieson Chemical Co. Robert 
the same distance from the seed in Colby, Cloud County extension agent, 
all tests,” he said, “but widths of the gave results of fertilizer application 
applicators will vary from one-half to crops in the county last year. 
to four inches.” Mark Doyen, president of the Young 

Test locations are at Chickasha, Farmer class, presided. 


Board Can Prohibit 
Sale of Low-Grade 
Fertilizer, Ruling Says 


LITTLE ROCK—The Arkansas at- 
torney general’s office has ruled that 
the state Plant Board has the author- 
ity to prevent the sale of certain, 
extra low-grade fertilizer. 

Paul H. Miller, chief inspector of 
the Plant Board, asked the attorney 
general’s office whether the board 
could prohibit the sale or refuse to 
register low-grade fertilizer contain- 
ing large amounts of inert material. 

“If from the chemical analysis of 
the so-called fertilizer (it) cannot in 
fact, or in your opinion, be called 
fertilizer, then the board may refuse 
to register it or may prevent its sale,” 
‘said the opinion, written by Dowell 
Anders, assistant attorney general. 


liquid nitrogen 


with new BUTLER aluminum TAN KS 


Welded low-pressure 
skid tank for on-farm 
storage. Available in 
500, 830 and 1000- 
gallon capacities. Others 
(without skids) from 100 
to 1000 gallons. 


Liquid nitrogen solution fertilizers are sweep- 
ing the country! More and more farmers are apply- 
ing nitrogen this new, fast, low-cost way. This is your 
chance to get in on the ground floor of a booming market—and 
profit as demand soars! ; 


Butler now offers two types of special alloy non-corrosive aluminum bulk 
storage tanks for nitrogen solutions: (1) Bolted vertical 22,000-gallon tanks 
for non-pressure solutions; (2) Welded horizontal 12,000 and 22,000-gallon 
bulk storage tanks for low-pressure solutions. 


Smaller size horizontal aluminum tanks in 100, 270, 500, 830 and 1000- 
gallon capacities are also available. The 500, 830 and 1000-gallon tanks can 
be factory-equipped with skids for on-farm storage or transporting solutions 
from bulk station to farm. 


Act now and cash in! Send coupon today for full information. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Oil Equipment « Steel Buildings > Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment « Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Missouri * Galesburg, Ill, © Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Please send me full information on Butler aluminum 
Welded bulk tanks 1 Bolted bulk tanks Small horizontal tanks (1) Skid tanks 1) 


Nome 


Firm 


Address 


ity 


Welded low-pressure tank for 
bulk storage. Available in 12,000 and 
22,000-gallon capacities. 


Bolted 22,000-gall 
sure tank for denen 
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sales 


Sprayer Firm igh | 
mw YC 
Exhibits at Fairs 
Through exhibits at county j.gmms?0,% 
in Wisconsin and northern [lin 16 638,00 
the Farmrite Sprayer, Inc., 
Wis. is imparting a product kno Sales 0 
ledge to farmers, reports Ken Jal, creased 
sen, treasurer. The company mak 1058 to $' 
special sprayer outfits for use ’ 
tractors and in buildings on the fa The tota 
and also sells chemicals to do yajmhow highs | 
ous types of spraying. glume for 
Offering a complete service Pre-tax ¢ 
farmers, the firm employs salesm 953 from 
who cover the Wisconsin and norf Jet incom 
ern Illinois territory, selling yor 1953 
‘sprayers and chemicals to farmemmmyo Per sl 
talking over spray problems wifyred with 
them and also setting up the sprq The rati 
ers for them. The salesmen also co on € 
back to check on the operations 
sprayers. vith 16.9% 
ter a customer has bought 
spray outfit, reports Mr. Jensen, q In com 
has used it, his neighbors cultural 
come and watch it in operation. Thal in the rel 
when the sprayer salesman returfll facilities, 


to check on its operation, the ori and an e 
nal customer usually has the na ganizatio 
of several interested prospects. enter imp 


Arkansas Expands 


“In the 


Study of Weed = 
yelopmen 

Control in Rice improved 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The uggproducts. 
versity of Arkansas’ Agricultural Hp! steril 


periment Station and the Agricammematodes 
tural Research Service of the Uggexperimen 


Department of Agriculture are @ “It is be 
operating in a study of ways to cdfoffers a 
trol weeds in rice fields, according Mgricultur 
Lippert S. Ellis, dean and directfpam will 
of the College of Agricuiture. his mar! 

The USDA has assigned a fijwork was 
time research agronomist to dir@ithe prod 
the work. Dr. Roy J. Smith, coop@i(nitrogen- 
ative agent in agronomy, will be s@MMtilizers, a 
tioned at the University’s Rijvelopment 
Branch Experiment Station Mjproductior 
eStuttgart. The research will hexachlori 
carried on in the greenhouses The cor 


on the fields of the station, and 
outlying farms. 

Dr. Smith’s appointment brings 
three the number of USDA agroj 
mists stationed at the Rice Bra 
Station as cooperative agents. Dur 
the past two years research into { 
control of weeds in rice fields 
been handled by A. M. Davis, assi 
ant agronomist of the Arkansas § 
periment Station staff as part of 


dividends 
per share 
year. Div 
earnings, 


T 


(C 


Overall study on chemical weed ¢ swhagie-5 
trol. Dr. Smith’s appointment mal 
rick said. 


possible a considerable expansion 
the rice study, and permits Dr. Da 
to concentrate his efforts on Wé 
control research in cotton, soybea 
and corn. 


“Farme: 
the direct: 
cide labels 
have too 1 


~ ly import 

Peach Bulletin be 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Ark@@are intenc 
sas peach growers, whose comme! crop for y 
trees total over 2 million, wil! P™may leave 
from a new bulletin entitled the 
tors that Influence Production, 5 law,” he « 


and Quality of Peaches,” accordin¢ 
J. R. Cooper of the University 
Arkansas’ Department of Hortid 
ture and Forestry. The publication 
ports the results of many yeal’s 
‘experimentation at the Main A 
cultural Experiment Station here, 
Fruit and Truck Branch Station 
Hope, and the Peach Substation 
Nashville and Clarksville, as wel 
outlying orchards in each VviCl 
In this, his latest report, Prof. © 
deals with the effects of fertil 


Under 
tide Am 
must be 
1955, fo 
residues 
Under 
Which Ca 
to the fe 
Condition 
from the 
ance, 


pruning, thinning, and various "Bes spt 
tural practices on the size, POM... st 
tion, color and quality of the ‘i. Mes 
Soils throughout the comme)... tole 
peach growing area of Arkans®S 
too low in fertility to produce commo 
crops annually without suppley regul tion 
tal fertilization, according to ation 
automatic 


Cooper. 


der the ne 


‘ 
| | 
| 
| 
4 
| 


14, 1955 
rauffer Chemical 
ales Reach New 


igh in 1954 


NEW YORK — Stauffer Chemical 


“sales during 1954 totaled $82,- 
* 000 an 8% gain over sales of 

penty fa 76,638,000 in 1953, according to the 

oduct kno Sales of agricultural chemicals 

ts Ken Jq increased 13%, from $17,886,000 in 

‘mali to $20,208,000 in 1954. 

pays The total sales for 1954 established 

; to do vallminew highs in dollar value and physical 
‘lume for the firm. 

service pre-tax earnings increased 3% over 


from $10,199,000 to $10,516,000. 


n and nortflifyot income after taxes increased 5% 
Selling a 1953 from $5,464,000 to $5,726,- 
to farmelihyo, Per share earnings of $2.44 com- 

oblems with $2.31 in 1953. 

P the spral rhe ratio of profit from operations 

en also ales, excluding depreciation and 

perations _ortization, was 16.2% as compared 
bought 169% in 

Jensen, a In commenting on sales of agri- 
bors usual cultural chemicals the firm noted 
ration. Thi in the report that “new insecticide 
man return facilities, new distribution channels 
yn, the ori and an expansion of the sales or- 
is the na ganization enabled the company to 
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FERTILIZER SUPPLIES 


(Continued from page 1) 


for over half of this category which 
totals 100,000 to 150,000 tons N a 
month. 


Imports are seen to have provided 
a substantial share of nitrogen sup- 
plies during the past two years and 
to have exhibited more of a seasonal 
supply trend than that shown by 
domestic production. 

The estimated current capacity 
(260,000 tons N a month) is just un- 
der the total supply (including im- 
ports) for the peak month last year. 
Obviously, this does not represent 
the maximum monthly rate that could 
be attained, since surplus material 
produced during periods of low de- 
mand can be stored and shipped dur- 
ing periods of heavy demand. De- 
spite the increased capacity and a 
probable pickup in imports, some con- 
cern has been expressed in the trade 
whether all demands will be met on 
schedule this spring. 


Not only is production of nitro- 
gen on an upward trend, but the 


production of superphosphate, in- 
stead of undergoing the usual de- 
cline in November, continued on 
the upward trend which began last 
August, the commerce department 
reports, 


This increase represented 4% com- 
pared with October, 1954, or 18% 
compared with November, 1953. 
Normal superphosphate showed more 
change from October to November 
than did concentrated (triple) super- 
phosphate. 

However, November’s 1954 output 
of triple superphosphate (50,896 tons 
P.O;) was 43% greater than in the 
same month of the preceding year. 
It is estimated that present facilities 
for producing triple, excluding TVA 
(which, it is reported, will stop pro- 
duction this year) are capable of 
turning out approximately 67,000 tons 
P.O; a month. As a result, higher 
monthly production is anticipated as 
spring demand approaches its peak. 


Salty Water Damaging 
Rio Grande Land 


YSLETA, TEXAS—The light run- 
off water from the Upper Rio Grande 
watershed the last few years is pro- 
ducing disastrous effects on hundreds 
of fields formerly watered from the 
river, As the river water became un- 
available each year, hundreds of 
farmers were forced to drill irrigation 
wells. 

Much of this well water is salty, 
and is causing severe salting out of 
the land, according to D. E. Long- 
necker of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Not only are the salt spots affect- 
ing crop production, but the presence 
of sodium salts in the water is caus- 
ing serious changes in soil structure. 
The soil becomes hard and cloddy, 
and in some instances becomes al- 
most impermeable. 


ALABAMA INSECT CONTROL 


AUBURN, ALA.—lInsect control 
measures saved Alabama farmers $13 
million in crops and livestock in 1954, 
according to W. A. Ruffin, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute extension ento- 
mologist. 


rospects. enter important new market areas.” 
Is The report also states: 
“In the field of agricultural chemi- 
als, research was directed to the de- 
lopment of new products and to the 
improved formulation of existing 
K.—The uggproducts. A new product, Vapam, a Ur Uf. 
sterilant for control of fungi, 
the Agricqmmematodes and weeds, was offered for : 
of the Ug™experimental sale late in 1954. 
ture are @ “It is believed that soil sterilization 
ways to caoffers a fast growing market for new, full color pamphlets 
according MMericultural chemicals and that Va- 
and direcf™pam will find an important place in 
iiture. his market. Process development tell how yields 
a fi™work was concentrated on piloting 
ist to dir@™Mthe production of new, balanced 
nith, fer- can be increased 
, Will be s@itilizers, and on completing the de- 
rsity’s Rivelopment of a new process for the sag 
Station Mproduction of high gamma benzene 
by direct chlorination.” with N ITROGEN 
nhouses The company paid quarterly cash 
tion, and during the year of 
_ fpr share, a total of $1.30 for the @ Many FAILURES to get expected responses from 
nt brings Mivear, Dividends represent 53% of fertilizer applications are caused by lack of 
SDA agrol parnings balance between nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
Rice Bra No one element can do the job alone. All three are 
ents. Duri found in the soil, but the os in short enepay will 
irch into { limit the yields. Heavy yields require heavy ap- 
e fields TOLERANCES plications of NITROGEN—more than is generally 
Davis, assi (Continued f available from organic matter, crop residues, 
rkansas manure and starter fertilizer. Therefore, supple- 
s part of mental nitrogen is essential to profitable produc- 
11 weed cfclS SPrays which are necessary in to- tion of corn and other crops. 
‘ment maiage2y's agricultural economy,” Mr. Lar- These important facts —and the reasons be- 
expansion fmgpick said. hind them—are explained, simply and accurately, 
its Dr. Dall “Farmers should follow carefully prepared by United 
on di : 4: S 
which appear. on. pesti- The pamphlet, “MAKE BIGGER PROFITS 
WITH USS AMMONIUM SULPHATE” in- 
ave too much residue, It is especial- cludes profit-building recommendations and re- 
d important that pesticides should marks on corn on crops 9 
used only on crops for which the The symptoms of nitrogen deficiency and suffi- He 
<. — intended to pesticide on cient nitrogen are dramatically compared in full OW many do you want 
> comme crop for which it j color. 
n, will pr ae lesion t- ‘s on recommended The other color pamphlet, “HOW TO FIGURE This is a first-rate, down-to-earth opportun- 
uction, SH... ¢ food illegal under the feder: al includes a useful and dependable field worksheet number of pamuidiats vou Went 6a the esu- 
according » he said. on which the farmer can easily figure his own pon and we will rush them to you free of 
Iniversity Under the provisions of the Pesti nitrogen. requirements. Starting charge. Be sure that every customer gets 


with his desired per acre yield, 


tid 
of Hort he can figure the nitrogen he al- 


cide Amendment, safe tolerances 


rblication must pe established b But don’t delay . . . the spring fertilizing 
anil y duly 22 ready has and how much more : 

ny ~~“ 1955, for pesticides which leave he needs to get the yield he wants. season is at hand. Mail the coupon today. 

Main residues in or on raw food crops. 

ion here, 


Under certain conditions pesticides 


n Station Which cause no foreseeable hazard 


ibstations to th United States Steel 
s wel poten food supply under accepted Agricultural Extension Section, Room 4674 
or sok f tions of use, may be exempted 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
a Vl Tom the r Please rush to me, without charge, my copies of your 
Prof. Coo ance, equirement of a toler- U & & new, full color literature as follows: 
yf fertill copies of “Make bigger profits 
: Ten with USS Ammonium Sulphate’ 
rious grou comm 
size, “such as copper AMMONIUM of 


Were @ gen for bigger corn yields” 


of the fi 

comme 
Arkansas 
roduce hé 
supple 
ing to 


Xempt from the requirement 


a toler. 
ished ance in 


Under th 
mmon] 


regulations pub- 

eb. 4. Tolerances were set 

€ old law for residues of 31 

meoulats y used materials in other 

auto ‘ons published March 11, These 
matically become tolerances un- 
the new amendment. 


SULPHATE 


| 

| 

a 

Com 
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Corn Borer Destroys Crop 1954 


Estimates of Damage by the European Corn Borer to Corn | WASHINGTON — Almost 192 mil- 
Y lion bushels of grain corn worth more 
Grown for Grain in the U.S. in 1954 than $261 million—about 7% of the 
Kn luded Total Estimated data: borer in dhs 
own nciudae ota. mate 
to be in state Value Value of 
State— infested* estimate production per bu. production ———-Loss of crop— | Department of Agriculture has esti- 
No. _ No. 1,000 bu. dollars 1,000dol. 1,000bu. 1,000 = ted. 
Connecticut ......... 8 8 188 1.75 329 Trace ma 
Delaware .........-. 3 3 5,115 1.48 : 7,570 108 160 
Tinole 198 193 429,116 3-34 This is more than double 1953’s 
Towa 99 39 621,640 1.36 709,430 93,950 127,772 estimated 3% loss of 90 million 
1. 6,512 than 125 mil- 
98 98 63,860° 1.40 89,404 1,012 1,416 bushels worth more $ 
16,408 167 ae lion. Last year’s losses have been 
assachusetts ...... 184 3 race 
mnesota .......... 2,4 1.24 6 corn destroy rer was 
112 47 59,560 1.47 87,553 11,053 11,548 
Nebraskat 2.0... 83 33 188,160 1.40 263,424 22,000 30,800 estimated at almost 314 million 
ew Hampshire ..... 1.75 race 
ew York .......... 9,6 ; 15, 
Pennsylvania ....... 67 67 49,680 1.56 77,500 268 419 
ES | che comm grown for grim, ‘They 
th Dakota ....... 3 4 102,388 1.25 27,98 17, e corn grown for grain. ey 
14 5 84 1.75 147 Trace 1 
8, a in: j 
Wisconsin .......... 71 71 96,360 +1.50 144,540 t771 1,156 _be by the corn 
1,445 958 2,398,014 «3,264,185 261,415 They are based on actual 1954 fall 
*Does not include 151 counties in 12 other states for which estimates were not made. | surveys of borer populations made by 
+Estimates prepared by states; production and crop values differ slightly from Dec. 15 sta omological surv: eams j 
Agricultural Marketing Service reports. f th 25 t j 
State estimate of damage used in computing loss. counties cs, on 
{Adjusted loss prepared by state. losses computed for an additional 350 


BEAIRD ANHYDROUS AMMONIA EQUIPMENT 


Since the introduction of anhydrous ammonia as a commercial fertilizer, Beaird engineers have worked closely 
with the industry to develop special equipment for handling this nitrogen-rich liquid fertilizer. Behind the Beaird 
line of anhydrous ammonia equipment is the experience of thirty-six years in peste: pressure storage 
vessels for the petroleum and chemical industries. 


PACKAGED STORAGE INSTALLATIONS 
Available on “Turn-Key” or “Install-it-yourself” basis 


Now you can install bulk storage for 
_ anhydrous ammonia as a complete pack- 
storage plant. You may order it as 

a “Turn-Key” job or on an “Install-it- 
yourself” basis. On “Turn-Key” jobs the 
entire installation, including all assembly 
and final inspection, is handled by Beaird 
service engineers, On “Install-it-yourself” 
installations, a Beaird service engineer is 
available for supervision after tank has 
been located on foundations and is ready 
for piping. 

Packaged storage plants may be 
installed with one or more tanks of the 
egg sizes: 2,000, 3,000 6, 000, 
12,000, 15,000, 18,060 or 30,006-gallon. 


These oe are manufactured in our Shreveport factory and tested by X-Ray. Piping is pre-assembled 


to simplify field work. 
Plant layout is planned to fit your individual needs and the entire installation engineered to meet 


state and code regulations. 


PACKAGED STORAGE STATIONS— 3,000, 6,000, 
12,000 and 15,000-gallon. This patented Beaird development 
is delivered complete, ready to operate. Includes integral steel 
pontoon type foundations and all necessary fittings, pump or 
compressor and safety controls. — 


TRAILER TRANSPORTS—twin-tank 5,400-gallon 
transport. Mounted on heavy duty tandem axle assembly. 
Smartly designed and finished in white enamel over primer 
coat. 


TRUCK AND TRAILER TANKS — 500 and 1,000- 
gallon. 1,000-gallon tanks made. in 41” and 46” diameters, 
equipped with interior baffles and meet all state regulations. 
Available unfitted or fitted with highest quality fittings for 
top, or bottom withdrawal. Hose assembly supplied upon 
request. Extra fill valve coupling for dual filling to cut filling 
time in half. Finished in white enamel. 


APPLICATOR TANKS —for mounting on applicator 
unit or tractor. Made in following sizes: 110, 150 and 200- 
gallon. Available unfitted or fitted with highest quality fit- 
tings. Finished in white enamel. 


Let us quote you on your requirements for 
anhydrous ammonia equipment. 


infested but unsurveyed counties i 
these states. 


Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska 
South Dakota suffered heaviest 
losses to the insect, according to 
the estimates. Iowa lost almost 94 
million bushels of her 1954 crop, 
Illinois more than 38 million bush. 
els, Nebraska 22 million bushels 
and South Dakota more than 17 
million bushels. 


The, borer entered this country o 
imported broomcorn before 1917, ang 
has since spread into 37 states, in 
cluding most of the U.S. main corn 
growing sections. 

State-by-state losses, both in bush 
els and dollars (prices to farmers o 
Dec. 15, 1954) are shown in the ac 


ited at 

However, it i 
ompany has 
land at Vare 


companying table. ip of Monti 
The loss of corn due to damage sates that 
by the European corn borer for fivelmchased near] 
years prior to 1954 is estimated infMA major adv 
bushels and crop loss value as {ol-Mltion is the be 
lows: in 1953 about 90 million bush. At one tim 
els valued at $125,466,000; in 1952MMQuebec Am 
53,270,000 bu., $77,205,000; in 1951 Mmvalleyfield, ¢ 
35,812,000 bu., $57,438,000: in sh! 
58,765,000 bu., $84,912,000; and inthe plant wil 
1949, 313 819,000 bu., $349,635,000. is not 
would not hé 
SOIL TESTING building of tl 
BOSTON — Sta even if the 
: te Experiment Sta- hat long, f 
tions here are offering a free service aft of only 
in analyzing ing soil. County agents are 
setting aside a certain day for farm- Several ¢ 
ers to bring in samples, which will located in | 
be sent to the stations. A special di-— firmed rep: 
rection sheet is sent to those request-{ company 
it from the stations. plans to es' 
in the ares 
located the: 
Chase Representative 
On Walker Cup Team 
CHICAGO — Jim Jackson, Chase ’ 
Bag Co. sales representative andimLoan to | 
amateur golf star from St. Louis, . : 
has been named to the U.S. Walker, dia. wil 
Cup team for his second consecutive Provic 
year. US. Foreign 
The 32-year-old golfer won Mis- pe. in of 
souri State and Trans-Mississippi pate for : 
and equiprr 


championships during 1954, carrying 


on a brilliant career which came to alaria. 


national attention when he was low 
amateur in the National Open of Mutual Sec 


1952. 


Washi 
As a spare time sportsman, Mr. “em 


Jackson gets in his practice shots The Ind 
during the winter at an indoor driv-§ rently eng 
ing range and says that his game is velopment 
in “pretty good shape” considering {MM creasing fe 
the weather. In May the nine-man§ icating dis: 


Walker Cup Team will play the 
famous St. Andrews course in local 
land, and it is also customary form’ helping 
the team to be invited to the Mastersjm’*<ted rate 
tournament at Augusta, Ga., the next 
7-10. for fertilize 
Mr. Jackson has been with the 
Chase Bag Co. for over seven years ¢ 
He represents the company in the given by 
St. Louis area and is associated with Dutch E 
the firm’s branch office at 5033 S.W. x 
Mekog, t 
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Industry News from Everywhere 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


4 Canadian source reports that the 
yebec Ammonia Co., Ltd., an or- 
nization formed under the auspices 
¢ Robert Campbell, the Vancouver 
qustrialist, has changed its location 


4 February, Officials announced 
at the $7.5 million plant was to be 
ited at Contrecoeur, near Sorel. 
‘owever, it is NOW revealed that the 
mpany has taken up an option on 
and at Varennes, near the eastern 
ip of Montreal Island. The report 
ates that the company has pur- 
nased nearly 100 acres for $100,000. 
major advantage of the new loca- 
ion is the better availability of labor. 
At one time, it was suggested that 
uebec Ammonia was considering 
Jalleyfield, Que., as a possible site. 
owever, ships bringing material to 
e plant will need a 30 ft. draft and 
is is not available. The problem 
vould not have been solved with the 
uilding of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
ven if the company decided to wait 
hat long, for the plans call for a 
aft of only 27 ft. 


Several chemical companies are 
located in Varennes and an uncon- 
firmed report states that a US. 
company is currently studying 
plans to establish a fertilizer plant 
in the area, Another organization 
located there is the Electric Reduc- 
tion Co., of Canada which started 
operating a newly built phosphorus 
plant in 1953. 


Loan to India 


India will buy fertilizer out of 
funds provided on a loan basis by the 
US. Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. In addition, provision is to be 
made for the purchase of supplies 
and equipment for the control of 
malaria, 

The loan, settled at $45 million, is 
the largest ever negotiated under the 
Mutual Security Act, according to 
Washington sources. 


The Indian government is cur- 
rently engaged on a five year de- 
velopment program aimed at in- 
creasing food production and erad- 
icating disease. 


_ The local production of fertilizer 
is helping out but even if the pro- 
fected rate of expansion is achieved 
In the next few years, the demand 
for fertilizer will still not be satis- 
fied. Officials, therefore, express them- 
selves as entirely satisfied with the 
aid given by the U.S. administration. 


Dutch Expansion 


Mekog, the Dutch synthetic fer- 
lilzer group, has announced plans to 
irease its annual nitrogen produc- 
tion from 70,000 to 95,000 tons. Tech- 
cally the development means a rev- 
‘lution in method because the nitro- 
gen, officials reveal, is to be produced 
_ heavy oil. An additional require- 
builain pert of the scheme, is the 
Milding of a new oxygen factory and 


ject Progressing with this ob- 
view, 


Portuguese Promotion 


gents to increase the production 

ertilizer and to persuade farmers 
ity « Sreater use of the availabil- 
: are being actively pursued by the 
vernment of Portugal. 


Supplies of superphosphate are 
to be adequate pro- 

rtion of the requirements of ni- 
"genous fertilizers has to be im- 
Ported. All three nitrogen plants 


in the country operated at near 
Capacity levels during 1954 and 
greater usage resulted in the year- 
ly downward trend of yields, ap- 
parent for more than 20 years, be- 
ing reversed. 


One retarding factor is that the 
government is not anxious to increase 
its subsidy policy while so much of 
the required material has to be im- 
ported. However, plans are being 
made to increase local supply and 
when this is done, observers expect 
that incentives will be given to the 
farmers. 


Spanish Increases 

The drive to increase fertilizer pro- 
duction in Spain is commanding the 
attention of the government. An- 


nouncing the success of last year’s 
drive, the Ministry of Industry re- 
ports that the production of super- 
phosphates, set at 1,417,000 metric 
tons, represented an increase of 11% 
over 1953. Nitrogenous fertilizer pro- 
duction, set at 160,000 metric tons, 
was an increase of 36%, the state- 
ment adds. 


Canadian Controversy 


During the past few weeks there 
has been some debate in Canadian 
farming circles concerning the effi- 
cacy of anhydrous ammonia. From 
the published reports, it is evident 
that there was some confusion in the 
minds of growers. The situation has 
been clarified by the publication of a 
report on tests conducted at one of 
the government agricultural substa- 
tions. 

Anhydrous ammonia was tested as 
a nitrogen fertilizer for corn on clay 
soil at Woodslee, Ont. The tests in- 
dicated that when properly applied 
the nitrogen supplied by ammonia 
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gas was as effective in increasing 
corn yields as was ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer. 

The tests also showed little or no 
difference in corn yields resulting 
from pre-plant and side-dress ap- 
plications. In these tests, the report 
says, ammonia gas was placed mid- 
way between the corn rows at a 
depth of 5 to 6 in. 


should be made to place it deep 
enough in the soil so that the gas 
will not escape from the soil into 
the air. Application at a depth of 5 
to 6 in. is usually sufficient to give 
good coverage, the report indicates. 
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NORTH CENTRAL ESA 


(Continued from page 1) 


aeration system of fumigation in a 
general re-evaluation of many 
methods now in use was also fore- 
seen. The big need is for education 
along this line with the chief idea 
being to have clean wheat, he indi- 
cated. 


Dr. D. A. Wilbur, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, in dis- 
cussing the past, present and future 
of grain protectants, also predicted 
that the use of protectants as a pre- 


ventive measure will increase, but so | 


also will the use of fumigants. 

He pointed out that there is a tre- 
mendous untouched market in Kansas 
alone. From 75 to 100 million bushels 


~ BRADLEY 
__s BAKER 


of wheat are in storage in that state 
each fall, of which only about 15% 
is treated in any way, he said. “This 
leaves around 85% of 100 million 
bushels of wheat ready to be treated 
in one way or another.” 


Dr. Wilbur raised the question 
why there should be such intense 
competition between different 
means of grain sanitation for the 
relatively small quantity in which 
protective measures are taken, 
when perhaps 85 million bushels of 
grain in the state of Kansas alone 
is not being treated by any method. 
The whole problem, he indicated, 
is one of education. 


The Kansas entomologist reviewed 
the past and pictured present meth- 
ods of grain sanitation as well as 
looking into the future. He reviewed 
some of the past methods of protect- 
ing grain through the use of pulver- 
ized rock and also the attempts to 
use pyrethrins alone. By adding piper- 
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service calls when you handle the 
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onyl-butoxide as a synergist for py- 
rethrins, this method was greatly im- 
proved, he said. 

In commenting further on the use 
of preventive measures in grain sani- 
tation, Dr. Wilbur said that the pro- 
tectant type of treatment has the 
advantage of being both a repellent 
and a toxicant. As to dusts and 
sprays, he said that after five years 
of use, the two methods are about 
equal in popularity. The situation is 
“touch and go” as to which process, 
dust or spray, will win out in the 
farmer’s estimation. 

The subject of insects and mites 
in dairy products was discussed by 
F. O. Marzke. He outlined the prob- 
lems involved in keeping mite popu- 
lations out of cheese and of at- 
tempts to keep powdered milk free 
from insect contamination. 


The historic attraction of mice to 
cheese is another problem of contam- 
ination which must be confronted in 
storage of dairy products, he said. 
The problem is partially solved by 
the presence of the paraffin covering 
over the cheese in many cases, but 
due to the shrinkage of cheese with- 
in the shell and also due to possible 
cracks caused by handling, avenues 
of entry are made for various con- 
taminants. 

In his paper “What are we doing 
about the Khapra Beetle?” R. T. 
Cotton, USDA, Washington, D.C., told 
about the efforts made to halt the 
beetle’s distribution through quaran- 
tine measures adopted by the States 
of Colorado, Nevada, Utah, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. Lat- 
er, a Federal quarantine against the 
khapra beetle was made effective. 
(February 21, 1955.) 


Dr. Cotton reported the establish- 
ment of a field station at Mesa, 
Ariz., last August to conduct re- 
search on the khapra beetle, and 
formation of a subcommittee head- 
ed by A. E. Michelbacher of Cali- 
fornia to coordinate research on 
this insect by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, California and 
Arizona. 


“The Bureau of Entomology, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agricul- 
ture, is experimenting on the treat- 
ment of commodities to free them 
from infestation, and with control 
methods for eradicating the insect 
from infested premises,” he reported. 
Other State agencies in California 
are evaluating contact insecticides 
and various fumigants, determining 
the effect of methyl bromide fumiga- 
tion on germination of seed, and 
studying the effect of temperature, 
light, and food on the development 
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of the khapra beetle. In Arizona, th, 4 in whicl 


food preferences of the insect a) h 
eaves is suc 
r. n t khap 
tle is resistant to Climatic 
contact insecticides, but not mor. cons! 
so than many other stored-grain 
pests. “It is, however, more moths 
cult to eradicate from infested oe. 
tablishments than others owing 
its habit of crawling into spaces ‘The 


in the structure of the buildings 
where it.is difficult to reach. It js 
a matter of observation that sey. 
eral infested warehouses that were 
thought to be entirely free of in. 
festation after 3 or 4 thorough 
sprayings were found in the follow- 
ing spring to have tremendous in- 


festations of the insect when grain bY 


was stored there,” he declared. e ears for | 
The next 10 years, Dr. Cotton saiq patie, saci 
should tell whether we can confindgll pr, Ray E 
the khapra beetle to its present dis college, tol 
tribution, or whether it will spread current inte 
throughout the United States. It hag ana present 
been the history of the khapra beetldiil oonsciousnes 


that once established in a country if only relate 
is difficult to eradicate. In fact, therd linked.” He | 


is no record that it has ever bee edge of ne 
eradicated from a country in whichill when it com 
it has obtained a foothold. ground sym| 
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concluded with a report on sanitatio study, the : 
and insect control in food processing ana often t 
plants, presented by T. F. Winbu employed a 
and G. T. Daughters. insects,” he 
A section on cereal crop insects 
set the stage for a number of papergm Other sec 
on soil insecticides. C. C. BurkhardtjMpapers on t 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Stag™predators, ve 
tion, Manhattan, described methodg™mtemics and 
of control of the western corn rootqmand animals, 
worm. He said that according to testg™minsects, legu 
made in Kansas, the most effectivagmand discussi 
and economical method of controjgentomology. 
for the western corn root worm is Dr. G 
by way of the band treatment at N sii al = 
time of planting with a material suc i alk - 
as aldrin or heptachlor. ciety of An 
The effect of insecticides on corn § tion, spoke 
root growth was discussed by H. J. @ meeting anc 
Ball, University of Nebraska, Lin- chairman, © 
coln. He described tests made dur-§@ problems i 
ing the past two years on the rela- “fifth plate. 
tive phytotoxic properties of a num- 15 years to 
ber of soil insecticides including § tion of the 
aldrin, DHC and heptachlor. about 200 
During the spring and summer! — a 
months, corn plants were removed “hie fay 
from the treated plots in the field ie tees at 
for root length measurements, the nerves 
paper said. It was found that roof 
length measurements determined 
from plants in replicated plots treat the 
ed with aldrin, BHC and heptachlo pail 2 
indicated that in three out of foul building of 
plots, the heptachlor-treated root 
were of greatest length. BHC 
pared favorably with aldrin, he said joa farm 
in the matter of length of roots 0 a 
test plants. The branc! 
Ralph A. Blanchard, USDA, in dis#iiwhile chemic 
cussing infestations of corn earwor@Minsect pests 
in the North Central States in to the probk 
said that damage last year was heavy@i most of the ; 
Surveys in Indiana and Illinois wer@MMing insect | 
good examples, he said. there is a tr 
In Indiana loss ranged from 3 Hedge 
to of the crop in the threeM be 
major agricultural districts of the ,,, the cour 
state with an average of 3.4% loss. 
Total monetary loss was estimated Dr. ©. © 
at $10,300,000. “ye Cc 
In Illinois, loss ranged from 1.4 discu 
to 7.45% in the nine agricultural dis 
tricts into which state is divided whic, nov, 
an average of 4.02% loss for the sta during mt 
as a whole. Total monetary loss tae 
to damage to dent corn for win 
was estimated at $19,000,000. the oat 
Mr. Blanchard declared that wi», 
trol methods for corn earworm ty, 
main about the same so far aS 
terials are concerned, but emphasize@ y, 
the importance of proper wi 
That it is “very difficult” to obtal insecticides 
a high percentage of worm-free ¢4 a 
in the extremely susceptible hybT4@™™ Dr. Alex; 
was pointed out by Mr. BlancharGi lack of greg 
¢i 
Control in the future, he pre ae 
dicted, lies in the development i, wi 
more resistant sweet corn hybrid 
with special attention being paid t? Megested 
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tic factors 

ants and vnsideration and the use of 

10t more Mme traps tO determine the number 

red-grain fame” hould be increased to help 


ore diffi. moths the optimum time to begin 


este ptermine 

© spaces “The use of both attractants 
buildings Immepelents to protect the corn might 
ch. It is fame studied to advantage,” the speaker 


+ «Both might be directed toward 
ol ‘te moth or larva,” he added. 
igh mortality rates may be obtained 
by both airplane or ground applica- 
fons of dust, and combinations of 
eliminary dust or spray applications 
ollowed by applications of spray to 
for larval control should be 


hat sey- 
hat were 
of in- 
thorough 
follow- 
idous in- 
en grain 


ears 

died, he concluded. 
tton said 
nN confindll pr, Ray Hutson, Michigan State 
eSent dis College, told the conference that 
ill spreadiill oyrrent interest in soil treatments 
es. It hag and present progress in nematode 
ora beetl@i consciousness and control are not 
ountry if only related, but “inextricably 
act, therdlill jinked.” He pointed out that knowl- 
ver been edge of nematodes is necessary 
in whichlll when it comes to diagnosing above- 

ground symptoms of soil insect at- 
ting Wasi tacks. “The same techniques of 
sanitation—™ study, the same control measures 


rocessing 


and often the same chemicals are 
Winbur 


employed against nematodes and 
insects,” he declared, 


Other sections heard numerous 
papers on toxicology, parasites and 


P insects 
of papers 
urkhardt 


nent Stagmpredators, vegetable crop insects, sys- 
methodgiltemics and biology, insects of man 
corn rootfimand animals, forest and ornamental 
g to testgmminsects, legume insects, fruit insects 
effectivagmand discussions on the teaching of 


f controjmentomology. 


Dr. George C. Decker, Illinois 
erial suc Natural History Survey, Urbana, 

president of the Entomological So- 

ciety of America, parent organiza- 
on corn MM tion, spoke briefly at the branch 
by H. J. @@ meeting and Dr. Harold Gunderson, 
ka, Lin- @ chairman, discussed some of the 
ade dur-@™% problems involved in filling the 
the rela- #@ “fifth plate.” He looked ahead some 
f a num- §@ 15 years to 1970 when the popula- 
ncluding # tion of the U.S. is expected to be 


or. about 200 million. This predicted 
increase in population raises some 


beso serious problems, he said, because 
the fiel while our population is growing, 
duis Gl the farm area is shrinking. The ex- 


pansion of cities takes away more 


farm land while at the same time 
ots treatm Ves fewer people on the farm to 
eptachloj feed the city dwellers. These en- 
t of fougm Touchments, in addition to the 
ed Ullding of highways, airports and 


industrial sites, bring about losses 
approaching one million acres of 
good farm land each year. 


The branch chairman indicated that 
while chemical control of agricultural 
Insect pests is not the sole answer 
to the problem, yet control must bear 
most of the responsibility for prevent- 


HC com 
, he said 


s in 1954 
ras heavy 


nois wer@@ ing insect losses. He indicated that 
there is a tremendous educational job 
from 3 to be done and, as this is accom- 
.e three” lished, there will be greater and 
s of the a use of insecticides through- 
4% loss. € country. 
stimated Dr. ©. C. Alexander, Geigy Agri- 
Chemicals Co., Bayonne, 
rom 1.4 — discussed future insecticide 
tural He reviewed some of 
ided witl nd many new pesticidal chemicals 
the sta ch have made their appearance 
d 
loss du —- the past ten years and pre- 
r Illinoi that fewer new insecticides 
0. the u*Ke their appearance during 
that con nd next decade. “The emphasis 
vorm Te be on less toxic materials and 


r as ma “ organic phosphates appear to 


aphasizet *r promise in this field,” he said. 
timing wi added that much more work 
to obtai be done in the field of systemic 
free ticides, 

ey Alexander indicated that the 
: of great numbers of new insecti- 
he pre as during the next few years is 
ment i, discouraging picture. “There 
hybrids range of effective com- 
paid now available,” he said and 
ed that instead of searching 


new insecticide whenever a 


problem arises, an attempt should be 
made to find means of applying in- 
secticides now in use. 


A new emphasis needs to be 
placed on the value of controlling 
the more or less chronic infesta- 
tions such as those of forage crops 
instead of using pesticides only in 
cases where serious outbreaks of 
insects occur. 


A tour of the Lansing plant of the 
John Bean Division of Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp. was made by 
most of the conventioneers on Friday 
afternoon. Buses provided transporta- 
tion. John Bean Div. was also host 
at a luncheon for the entire conven- 
tion Friday noon. 


Too Much Potato 
Acreage Planned for 
1955, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON — Reports from 
farmers regarding their March 1 acre- 
age plans for the 1955 season again 
indicate too many late-crop potatoes, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
said March 29. If the acreage now 
planned in the 29 late states is actu- 
ally planted, average yelds will pro- 
duce a crop 2% larger than 1954 pro- 
duction and 8% larger than recom- 
mended by the department for 1955. 

Recommended acreage guides is- 
sued by the department called for a 
reduction of about 5.5% in planted 
acreage as compared with last year 
on an over-all basis. Specifically, a re- 
duction of 15% was recommended for 
Maine; 10% for Minnesota and North 
Dakota; and 5% for the western 
states. 

The intentions-to-plant reports indi- 
cate substantial increases over the 
department guide recommendations 
as follows: Maine, up 15%; Long 
Island (New York), up 6%; North 
Dakota, up 11%; Minnesota, up 11%; 
Idaho, up 13%; Colorado, up 7%; 
Utah, up 9%; Oregon and northern 
California, each up 5%; and Wash- 
ington, up 12%. 


Mid-South Farm 
Income Declines 


MEMPHIS—Farmers of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Tennessee received 
an estimated $1,350,660,000 in cash 
receipts from their marketings in 
1954, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has reported. ; 

Included in the totals, compiled by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
were $377,277,000 in Alabama, $520,- 
060,000 in Mississippi and $453,323,- 
000 in Tennessee. 

In Mississippi, cash receipts 
dropped from $662,315,000 in 1953, 
a reduction of 21.5%, largest rate of 
decrease in the US. 


ISRAEL PLANT 


(Continued from page 1) 


approved under the Israel Law for 
the Encouragement of Capital In- 
vestments. 


Mr. Salmon said the new plant 
will produce a wide range of ma- 
terials geared to the requirements 
of Israel’s expanding agriculture. 
Emphasis will be placed on plant 
protection materials such as hexa- 
chlorocyclohexane and copper oxy- 
chloride. 


Maximum daily output will include 
8.3 tons of caustic soda and 7.5 tons 
of chlorine, 3 tons each of hydro- 
chloric acid 33% and Eau de Javel 
10%, 5 tons of benzene hexachloride 

© gamma. 

ay basic raw materials, chlorine 
and caustic soda, will be produced by 
electrolysis of sodium chloride or pot- 
ash, using a recycling brine system 
and the mercury cell process. The raw 
materials, salt and potash, are avail- 
able in Israel in abundant quantities, 
Mr. Salmon said. 


Emil A. Madison 


TO HEAD GANDY SALES—Enmil A. 
Madison has been appointed sales 
manager of the E. S. Gandrud Co., 
Inc., Owatonna, Minn., manufacturers 
of Gandy fertilizer spreaders and 
seeders. Formerly manager of the 
Machinery Division of the Pacific 
Supply Co. of Walla Walla, Wash., 
Mr, Madison will direct an expanded 
and intensified sales drive sparked by 
the addition of four new Gandy 
spreader-seeders to the company’s 
line. Recently placed in production by 
Gandrud are the new Mid-L-Wheel in 
1-, 2- and 3-hopper sizes, and a new 
single hopper machine featuring a 16- 
bag capacity hopper with no-bridging 
design and new rotor principle. 


CORN EARWIG IN MAINE 

ORONO, MAINE—The corn ear- 
wig was reported in Maine last year 
for the first time in history. 
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Use of Antibotics 
To Be Discussed at 
Kentucky Burley Clinics 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The use of an- 
tibiotics to check wildfire of tobacco 
will be demonstrated as part of a se- 
ries of clinics to be run in nine Ken- 
tucky cities April 4 to 8 under the 
sponsorship of the University of 
Kentucky. 

One of the major topics to be dis- 
cussed is the effectiveness of agri- 
mycin—a Terramycin and streptomy- 
cin formulation—against the disease. 
The purpose of the five-day programs 
is to bring to county agents and to- 
bacco growers the latest develop- 
ments in planting, growing and har- 
vesting burley tobacco. 

The series is being conducted by 
Russell Hunt, extension agronomist 
from the University of Kentucky, and 
Dr. W. D. Valleau, plant pathologist 
at the university’s Tobacco Research 
station. 

Each of the nine clinic sites has 
been chosen to serve approximately 
10 to 12 burley-growing counties. 
These are the cities and dates: Lex- 
ington, April 4; Shelbyville and 
Campbellsville, April 5; Owensboro 
and Elizabethtown, April 6; Hopkins- 
ville and Maysville, April 7, and 
Bowling Green and Somerset on 
April 8. 


National Research Corp. 
Names Vice President 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Gordon 
Kiddoo has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of development, it was 
announced by National Research 
Corp. Mr. Kiddoo previously was di- 
rector of the development department 
for the past three years. He has been 
associated with the firm for four 
years. 


Packaged 


SELL! 


Twelve attractively lithographed one- 
pound tins with handy measuring cups, 
shipped in a convenient display carton. 


Here is a chance to sell one of the 
best known insecticides to a new and 
larger market. Truck farmers, garden- 
ers, nurseries, live stock raisers, etc.— 
all need Riverdale Lindane. It is ideal 
for seed treatment, crop insect con- 
trol, fly control and livestock parasite 


Get in on this chance to increase your 
insecticide business. 


iverdale 
CHEMICAL CO. 


324 E. 147th Street - Harvey, Illinois 


RIVERDALE CHEMICAL CO., Harvey, Ill. 


Please send me complete information and price struc- 
ture on Riverdale Lindane. 


BS 


RIVERDALE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HARVEY ILLINOIS 
NET WEIGHT 1 POUND 


A Complete Line of 
Weed Killers and Insecticides 


State 


Riverdale | 
LINDANE 
“The insecticide Company 
that is good Address 
ALL summer.” ! : 
City. 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL. debdshesiaeled 


The rotational circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Cooperation on Miller Act 


A fine spirit of cooperation between the gov- 
ernment and industry was evident at the recent 
St. Louis meeting of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association. In a panel discussion re- 
garding the Miller amendment to the Food and 
Drug Act, two high-ranking members of the 
government agencies responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the new act and two representatives of 
the pesticide manufacturing trade spent a couple 
of concentrated hours in discussing various mat- 
ters regarding the bill. 


This type of frank and open discussion 
of mutual problems involved have a strong 
tendency to break down misunderstanding 
and to clear the air for better cooperation. 


The two government representatives, Dr. W. 
G. Reed, Chief of the Pesticide Regulation section 
of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA and 
Winton D. Rankin, Assistant to the Commission 
of the Food and Drug Administration, handled 
themselves very well in replying to the many 
questions put to them by the industry. Joseph A. 
Noone, Technical Adviser for the NAC associa- 
tion and John D. Conner, NAC council, also had 
their share of questioning during the all-morning 
session. 

Out of it all came a much better apprecia- 

tion of how business will be operated after 

July 22, 1955, when the Miller provisions 

become effective. Lea S. Hitchner, Execu- 

tive Secretary of the NAC, did an admir- 
able job of handling the situation in acting 
as moderator of the panel. 


Some of the comments made by Mr. Conner 
can well be reviewed by the industry. He brought 
out the fact that it is probable that cases may 
come up im the future where too much residue 
is found on a crop. Just who would be responsible 
for this is not clearly known as yet, mostly be- 
cause this type of situation has not been litigated 
in the courts to any substantial degree as yet. 


To be on the safe side, however, Mr. 
Conner suggested labels and literature 
should be reviewed and a study made on all 
the crops on which these materials are to 
be used. The manufacturer should appraise 
recommended spray schedules to determine 
whether they could result in an excessive 
residue on the crops for which tolerances 
are to be set, 


This is probably one of the first things that 
manufacturers should look into as the time ap- 
proaches when the new law will be effective. 

He suggested further that if such a study 
should indicate that illegal residue might result 
from the use of the product under present in- 
structions, the manufacturer should immediately 
revise his literature and labels to conform to the 
tolerance. It might also be advisable, he said, for 
a manufacturer to alert his salesmen and dis- 
tributors and request that they bring this to 
the attention of users in their territories. This 
done, only a minimum of difficulty should be ex- 
pected from this quarter. 


Mr. Rankin indicated that the job of 
attending to all requests for tolerances will 
be “monumental,” but added that Washing- 
ton will do its best to expedite requests and 
to answer all questions regarding toler- 
ances. The industry is happy to see such 
a cooperative attitude and the result is 
bound to be a smoother operation all around. 


Joe Noone assured his listeners that the new 
law will practically eliminate any possible dan- 
ger of food being contaminated from improperly 
used pesticides. He assured the Government rep- 
resentatives present that the industry is willing 
to do the right thing and can be counted on to 
work whole-heartedly toward the objectives sought 

Md the Miller amendment. 


From comments heard from NAC Association 
members at the meeting, the panel discussion 
on the Miller amendment not only answered 
many questions, but also showed that the men 
involved on both sides—government and industry 
—have a splendid attitude which will be trans- 
lated into further gains for the pesticide trade. 


Effective Application Needed 
Insect resistance to various pesticides has 
brought many a headache to insecticide manu- 
facturers, formulators, dealers and custom oper- 
ators. With a new pest control season coming 
on, the same problem is sure to arise again. — 
In years past, when farmers noted that 


that came to their minds was that the 
toxicant may not be performing well. In- 
stead, part of the trouble was that many 
of the insects were surviving the applica- 


A recent talk by Claude Neiswander of the 
entomology department of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Wooster gives some good 
pointers on how to allow for bug resistance to 
pesticides. In explaining what “resistance” is, he 
said that when an insect formerly susceptible 
to control by the use of a given insecticide had 
become, or is becoming, less susceptible in suc- 
cessive generations to exposure to that particular 
compound, it can be termed “resistant.” 


On the other hand, if the insect was 
never susceptible to control by the com- 
pound in question, then the definition could 
not apply. “Natural selection sorts out in- 
dividuals for survival. Their progeny then 
gradually increase in resistance with each 
successive generation until it becomes 
fixed,” he explains. 


Now, bringing this down to practical applica- 
tion, he suggested that it might be advisable in 
the long run to use stronger doses of the in- 
secticide to kill more of the partially resistant 
individuals in an initial application, thus leaving 
fewer survivors to develop resistance later on. 

The use of a single material exclusively until 
it fails to control and then to make a complete 
shift to another insecticide is better than to com- 
promise the situation in its early stages by using 
the second material alone or in conjunction with 
the first too soon in the control schedule, he 
suggested. Continuing use of a single material 
might also aid in combatting the tendency for 
resistance to develop in a species, Mr. Neiswander 
added. 


Real as is the resistance problem, how- 
ever, the Ohio entomologist warned against 
being too ready to blame all poor control 
results on resistance in the pests them- 
selves. “Actually,” he said, “the lack of re- 
sults may be due to poor application tech- 
niques.” 


Effective insecticides are being produced by 
the millions of pounds in the U.S. and entomolo- 
gists say that there is enough variety in the types 
of toxicants to keep well ahead of the bugs. The 
problem is in the proper application of these 
preparations. Growers should be reminded at all 
times to “Read and Heed” the insecticide labels 
and to apply the material at the right time. 


Quote 


Industrial technology provides the extra food 
on the table, the extra mile on the speedometer, 
the extra dollar in the wallet. It is the extra 
bushel in the barn, the extra suit in the closet, 
the extra diploma at commencement time. It is 
extra hours of leisure, the extra years of health 
and of life, and the extra measure of security.— 
ar ili B. DuPont, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 


CROPLIFE is a controlled circulation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer and 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
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Croplife delivers the KNOW-NOW! 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on the important policy the industry up to date on the fast-moving plans 
changes being made in the nation’s capital— for expansion of plants, new plant construction, 
news that affects market potentials NOW, that changes in personnel—news of importance to the 
creates new market opportunities NOW. decision-makers of the industry NOW. 

) ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep the industry up to date on new developments 
the industry up to date on infestation outbreaks, 

crop conditions, farming trends — news of 

immediate value in planning the week-to-week 


reported by experiment stations, outlined at 
operations of the industry’s business NOW. 


association conventions and regional meetings, 


announced by industry researchers—news of 
value NOW. 
and Croplife is the ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER serving the industry{ins 
sect 
THAT'S WHY Croplife is changing the TO ADVERTISERS interested in the agricul- 
READING HABITS of the agricultural chemi- tural chemical industry this means, logically, 
cal industry by giving its readers—the decision- that Croplife is a MUST medium for their 
makers of the industry—the know-how, the advertising message. Keep your story up to date 
know-what, the know-when and, most impor- —give your customers the news and information 
tant, the know-NOW. That’s why Croplife is about your products they need in the week-to- 
MUST reading. week operation of their business. 
WRITE-WIRE-PHONE for the full story of your advertising opportunity in 
... for richer, fields 
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